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VIOLENCE AND ABUSE IN AMERICAN FAMILIES 



THURSDAY, JUNE 1984 

* House of Rbpresentativbs, 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, 

Washington, DC 

The select committee met, pursuant to call, at 9:35 a.m., in room 
1334, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. George Miller (chair- 
man of the select committee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Miller, Boggs, Weiss, Boxer, 
Levin, Rowland, Sikorski, Marriott, Coats, Wolf, and McKernan. 

Staff present: Ann Rosewater, deputy staff director; Marcia 
Mabee, professional staff; George Elser, minority counsel; and Joan 
Godley, committee clerk. 

Chairman Miller. The Select Committee on Children, Youth, 
and Families will come to order for the purposes of conducting a 
hearing on violence and abuse in American families. 

This morning the committee will address violence and abuse in 
American families. It is a subject that has been touched on many 
times during our first year, but today we will take our first concen- 
trated look at the growing national crisis which touches all regions, 
all races and all economic groups. 

I would especially like to offer greetings to Senator Ted Stevens 
of Alaska, who is leading the legislative initiative in the Senate to 
addre.ss spouse and elder abuse. 

As you are aware, the House has already approved the Family 
Violence Prevention and Services proposal which I have intro- 
duced, and which many members of this committee helped fashion, 
and which every member of this committee supported. 

We will hear from a courageous woman who was beaten as a 
child and battered as a wife. But with the help of a shelter and its 
services, she has been able to end the cycle of violence in her life. 

We will also hear from the supervising executive of the ABC 
movie "Something About Amelip, an unparalleled initiative by 
the network that graphically d' nonstrated the effects of sexual 
abuse not only on the child, but on the family as a whole. Millions 
of current and former victims of incest have sought help for the 
first time as a result of this TV program, 
f We will conclude with the representatives of law enforcement or- 

ganizations, which serve as critical links in addressing the problem 
ol' family violence, and from members of the private, nonprofit 
human service sector who, recognizing the increasing numbers of 

• family violence and abuse victims, have stepped up their efforts to 
re.spond. 

(1) 
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MriiilH»is ol \Uv Si'Ircl Cornmilloo on Children. Youth, and Fami- 
lies have cr?sscrossc»d this Nation, listening to testimony from pri- 
vate citizens, from public officials, assessing curn»nt conditions 
among families and children. We know the seriousness of the 
family violence issue. 

In Utah, between l!)H2 and liiKi alone, there was a threefold in- 
crease in the confirmed cases of child abuse. In Maine, reports of 
child maltreatment increased Uifi percent between 197() and 1980. 
and reports of sexual abuse increased 42 percent. 

The committee has also heard of similar increases in New York, 
Michigan, and California. Unfortunately, we have also heard about ^ 
the impact of the recent Federal budget cuts. In Los Angeles, as 
the number of child abuse cases increased 46 percent between 1978 
and 1982, the number of workers available to handle the cases de- 
clined 18 percent. 

In my own community in California, where child abuse referrals 
have increased 131 percent between 1978 and 1983, the number of 
cases accepted for investigation has declined by nearly one-third. 
All t(K) often, a child who is too old, or not bloodied up enough, just 
does not get help. 

Not all family violence is targeted at children. In the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area, a 3-day crime watch revealed that 39 percent of all 
assaults, attempted murders, and completed murders are related to 
family violence. Nationwide, the Center for Women Policy Studies 
reports that t million abused women seek medical help each year, 
while 20 percent of the visits to emergency rooms by women are 
due to battering. 

These findings indicate a shocking rise in the incidence of family 
violence, while at the same time, the Federal resources devoted to 
its prevention, and to the assistance of its victims, have been irra- 
tionally reduced. Fortunately, there is a legislative vehicle already 
in place that can reverse this trend, and there is nothing partisan 
about this issue. It is clearly one that has aroused the intense in- 
terest of both parties. Those of us exposed to this issue want the 
liouse and the Senate to move together. 

My legislation and the bill introduced by Senator Stevens, as 
well as the extension of the expired Child Abuse Program, should 
be enacted into law this year. We have already delayed far too 
long. 

Kven the administration, which has consistently tried to prevent 
or diminish any Federal role in assisting of victims of family vio- 
lence, has voiced concern about the dimensions of the problem. 
Surg(»()n General Dr. C. Everett Koop has consistently stated that 
yiolc>na> on our streets and in our homes is of epidemic proportions. 
The Bureau of Justice Statistics has just released a special report on 
family violence, which concluded: 

( onsid<-rin« th;it during n D-yeur period 4.1 million victimizations committed by * 
rcliitivps hiivr hvvn \v\Hfr\v(\ to (lovernmont a^,'oncies- either to police* the Bureau 
of .lustier Statistics, nr both and that a substantial number of these occurred at 
If'ast tbrcc tinw»s during; a month pericid, it is apparent that family violence is a 
sinniflcant problem ol' lar^c. and currently ill. understood, proportions.' « 

The committee had invited Lois Herrington, who is the Director 
of the Attorney (lenerals Task Force on Family Violence, to tell us 
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totlsiv what th«' I ask Unvv has learned. She has preferred to wait 
until the task force files its final report. 

We wish there were no need for a hearing this morning to hear, 
once again, about family violence But we don't know all that we 
need to know about the cause of violence, nor do we yet recognize, 
at the Federal level, the enormity of the preventable and treatable 
pain inllicted on millions of our citizens, both children and adults 

I ongressman Marriott, do you have a statement? 

Mr. Marriott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to welcome the witnesses here this morning to testi- 
ly on the subject of violence and abuse in American families 

I am especially pleased also to welcome Senator Ted Stevens, 
who has come before this committee today to emphasize the need 
lor federal legislation to help prevent family violence and provide 
services to family violence victims and their children. He has been 
a leader in the Senate on this vital issue and we are grateful that 
he IS able to be with us here today. 

Federal legislation dealing with spouse abuse, and child abuse 
and neglect is critical if we are to prevent abuse and neglect within 
anil les as well as provide treatment, shelter, and other services to 
family violence victims. 

On February 2 of this year, the House passed H.R. 1904 which 
extends and improves Federal child-abuse legislation. This legisla- 
tion also includes sections on family-violence prevention and serv- 
ices which are virtually identical to the Senate bill, 2430, intro- 
duced by Senator Stevens. 

Since 15)74, the U.S. Congress has demonstrated its commitment 
to dealing with child abuse neglect, a problem of national signifi- 
cance, by funding the National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect 
and other programs. 

For a decade, the National Center has served to focus Federal at- 
tention on child abuse and neglect a id has supported a wide range 
of research and demonstration projects thkoughout the country. 

Not only is it important that Federal child-abuse efforts contin- 
ue, but similar Federal support in the area of domestic violence is 
needed. 

In my own State of Utah, there has been increasing awareness of 
the need for shelters for battered women. The Utah Department of 
Social Service.s alone spends nearly p. half a million dollars a year 
<»n .'ihelters and other services for domestic violence victims. More- 
over tht-e IS widespread and substantial support in Utah for Fed- 
grinis"" ' ^ ^^^^^ ^"^ neglect and spouse-abuse pro- 

We must begin to address new issues. There is a need for re- 
search to determine the relationship between child abuse and such 
thmgs as child pornography and nonpayment of child support 
Also, greater efforts are needed toward preventing the problem 
rather than just treating it after it occurs. 

Further, recent cases of child sexual abuse, which have captured 
he ^atl()n s attention, have not only led to greater awareness of 
this serioiis problem, but have raised a question of whether sexual 
ahii.se ol children may be increasing. 

It should be pointed out that child abuse and neglect, and spous- 
al abuse, are not isolated problems, but often arise simultaneously 
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in families that nrv Iraii^ht with discord and difficulties. A 19S1 
study by the American Hum;uie Association showed that in nearly 
three-quarters of the reported child maltreatment cases investiKat- 
ed, other serious problems existed, including spousal abuse and 
otht'r forms of family violence. 

It is estimated that over 1 million children may be subjected to 
physical, nexual, and emotional abuse, and neglect, by their parents 
every year in the United States. And an estimated 2 million mar- 
ried women are battered by their spouses every year. I hope this 
hearing highlights the importance of a national effort to provide 
services to these victims, as well as to support efforts to prevent 
such violence, abuse, and neglect within our Nation's families. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairmam, for holding this hearing this morn- 
ing. 

Chairman Miller. Congressman Rowland. 
Dr. Rowland. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I will be interested to learn whether or not the apparent increase 
in family violence is more relative than absolute; if people are 
more willing to come forward and talk about the problems that 
they are having in their families now than they were earlier. 

I know that as a family physician, I saw many injuries in years 
gone which could not be explained by way of the description that 
was given by the person that came in. And I would be pleased if it 
is now that families are more willing to talk about the violence 
they are having, and that is the reason for the increase that we are 
seeing taking place. So I will be interested to see about that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Senator Stevens, you are a welcome witness 
to this committee. Your leadership and commitment is very impor- 
tant to us both as in regard to the child-abuse bill in the Senate and 
also the spousal-abuse legislation. We think your involvement is 
going to be one of the most important factors in our success. So we 
welcome you this morning and you may proceed in the fashion that 
you are most comfortable. 

STATKMENT OF HON. TED STEVENS, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 

STATE OF ALASKA 

Si»nator Stevens. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am 
pleased to be here and I thank you for asking me to appear before 
your committee today. I am pleased to have an opportunity to reit- 
erate my conviction that it is time for us in the Congress to address 
what I consider to be one of the most insidious problems in our 
country today, and that is violence between family members. 

I would ask that you print my whole statement in the record and 
allow me to summarize it. 

Chairman Miller. Without objection. 

Senator Stevens. It is an important step for us to take and I am 
anxious for the Senate to act on our bill, which is part of your bill, 
and I do hope that your whole bill will pass before the Senate has 
Tmished its action in this area. 

I want to congratulate you, too, all of you, for the leadership you 
have shown here in the House on a bipartisan basis. You, Mr. 
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C'hairnmn, and ('onKH'SHman Marriott, and Congressman Rowland, 
and the others who are involved in this legislation. 

I think that your bill will give us a Federal program that will 
deal with family violence without co-opting the community-based 
efforts that are already in place, and that is most important. 

Let nie deal with some of the problems that I see. Critics are 

• saying that the existing programs are sufficienL to assist those who 
are subjected to family violence. From my perspective, all evidence 
suggests that these resources, while they do provide some assist- 

^ ance on a piecemeal, ad hoc basis, are not sufficient. 

There iias been an overwhelming increase in reported cases and. 
Doctor, you are right, reported cases of family violence in the past 
few years, particularly spousal abuse and abuse of elderly family 
members, indicates to me that this is snowballing out of control. 
Anyone that has visited communities in which primarily elderly re- 
tired people live, can only become aware of the increasing fear that 
s()nie people in these communities have of abuse within the family 
ofcldiM ly members, which is an unfortunate thing. 

I think the statistics speak for themselves. I am told that for 
evrry reported case of a battered wife, it is estimated that 10 go 
unreportod. Anywhere from 2 to 5 million women are abused each 
year, with some 4,000 dying as a result of the abuse. And abuse of 
elderly family members, as I indicated, is as common now as child 
abuse. Yet, only 27 States even have required reporting of statistics 
on the abuse of the elderly. 

Family violence isn't easy to define, there is no question about 
that. It is more difficult to detect and even more difficult to report. 
And, unfortunately, it occurs in households across the country in 
every economic and social strata. The problem is growing. 

M> State has moved and is now providing $4 million a year in 
grants to support a system of emergency shelters, prevention serv- 
ices, and counseling services that serve abusers and victims. I think 
this is the kind of thing that we need. But the scope of that pro- 
gram is just a model of what is needed throughout the rest of the 
country. 

I hope that we can find a way to get your bill, H.R. 1904, which 
encompasses the bill that 1 have introduced in the Senate, passed, 
so that we can specifically direct Federal funds to work on a pro- 
gram and to work in conjunction with those efforts that are al- 
ready underway, not to belittle them, but to enhance them. 

It is time now for us, above all, to take action to encourage vic- 
tims to come forward and talk about their experience so that there 
will be more public awareness of the problem and of the scope of 
th(» probleni, so that we can develop even more accurate measures 
f to find ultimate solutions to the problem and to ultimately prevent 

the expansion of family violence. 

Again. I congratulate you gentlemen for what you are doing and 
I am hopeful that before this session is over, the Senate will act on 

• your bill. 

[Prepared statement of Senator Ted Stevens follows: | 
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l*KKi'ARKi) Stathmknt or ll«iN Tko Stkvknh. A U.S. Sknat(ik Fkom thk Statk or 

\lAHKA 

Thnnk you Tor asking me here today~rm pleased tu have this opportunity to reit- 
erate my conviction that it is time for us here in Con^'ress to address one of the 
nifist insidiuUH problems in our country today: violence between family members. 

PasKn^'c uf the family violence prevention and services provisions contained in 
il.K. VMH, the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Art Amendments, and my 
billi S. 24*M), is an important step that I am anxious for the Senate to take. Because 
of a bi-partisan effort here in the House— Cbngress— particularly Congressmen 
Miller. Marriott, and Bliley— Your House bill proposed a federal program that ad- 
dresses the problem of family violence without co-opting the community based ef- 
forts already in place (and which are struggling to survive, for the most part). This 
small bl(K!k grant program is crafted to act as an incentive for these grass roots 
proii*cts by oHering a small boost of support to programs of prevention, counselling, 
and emergency assistance for victims of family violence. 

Providing assistance to victims of famiiy violence, both abuser and the abused, 
and developing methods to prevent such violence, is a priority of many locally based 
groups and coalitions such as the Association of Junior Leagues, Family Service 
America, the Federation of Business and Professional Women's Clubs, and the YWCA. 

It is now time for those of us here in the Federal government to act and to ac- 
knowledge the commitment of these organizations which are trying to do something 
ii^NHit this vicious, cyclical proolem which rends the basic fabric of our society. I re- 
iili/e that critics of the program proposed in H.R. 1904 and S. 2430 cite existing pro- 
grams—Title XX. Community Services Block Grant, and discretionary program 
funds -that are available to assist projects focussing on familv violence. However, 
all the evidrncc suggests that these resources, while providing some support on a 
piecemeal, ad hcK* basis, are not sufficient. There has been an overwhelming in- 
crease* in the reported cases of family violence over the past few years, particularly 
spousal abuse and abuse of elderly family members, and this indicates to me a situa- 
tion snowballing out of control. It is an epidemic requirir.g specially focussed efforts 
to rontml it. The statistics speak for themselves: for everv reported case of a bat- 
ter(»d wife, it is estimated that ten go unrecorded. Anywhere from 2 to 5 million 
women are abused each year, with some 4.000 dying as a result. Abuse of elderly 
family members is nearly as common as child abuse, and yet only 27 states require 
reporting of these cases. Family violence, while to easy to define, and even more 
difficult to detect, occurs in households across the country and in every economic 
and serial strata. The problem is growing, and more programs are needed like the 
one in my State of Alaska, which expends over $4 million per year on a State-wide 
system of emergency shelters, prevention services, and counselling resources that 
s(*rve both abuseis and victims. 

The HCOfM* of the program in Alaska is a model for the rest of the nation, and the 
r(*sources that the State has committed gives an idea of the need that exists, though 
it is most often hidden and unexpressed. Ap the Bureau of Justice Statistics states 
in a special report on Family Violence: 

'it is striking, though, lhat the National Crime Survey uncovers about 450.000 
cases of family violence each year through a technique originally designed to meas- 
ure such crini(»s as burglary, robb(*ry, larceny, and aggravated assault. Undoubtedly, 
many more cases are unreported. ... 

"Much work remains to be done before the problem of family violence is under- 
stood Historically, the problem is one that has been surrounded by secrecy and 
shame: many victims never talk about it to anyone. . . . 

"As more public nttention is focussed on the problem and as more programs are 
offered to deal with it. however, victims may become more willing to talk about it, 
and imn»iisingly accurate measures of the true extent of family violence will be 
possihl(» As family violence conies to be discussed and dealt with more openly, 
it should lead to improvement in the ability to measure and understand this serious 



"Passa^je of the Family Violence Prevention and Services Act, with its over- 
wh(»lmin^ bipartisan sap(N)rt here in Congress, and out in the Held, could signifh 
cant I V cmhance the (Effort to un(i(*rstand and to address a problem that has been 
ii^n«>re«l much tcw) long 

It is my hnpi* that II P. 1!)0t. and S. by publicly recognizing and specifically 
dinM.tin« led«Tal funds t«» work on this problem, will take us closet to the goal eluci- 
dati»d by the B»JS report: a time when victims are able and willing to talk about 
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thiMr i»x|M'rH»rui» anil whrri as a Horioty can develop accurate measures of the 
problem and. there fVur. more effective solutions. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much, Senator Stevens. 

Let me address the issue that was raised by Congressman Row- 
land, whether or not this is a real increase in abuse or an apparent 
increase in abuse because people are coming forward. 

It seems to me that whether it is real or apparent, if people are 
coming forward and admitting either that they have been abused 
or that they have abused someone else, that is important there 
should be a system tc help— whether it is emergency help for 
somebody who flees in t .le night, or for somebody who says I want to 
stop abusing my child. We should recognize that the numbers of 
people who are entering the system this way are growing. And that 
the services— in my State, and I assume even with the effort that 
has been made in your State— is strapped, and that one of the 
things we are trying to learn is not so much, I think, whether it is 
real or apparent, hut whether now these people who are seeking 
help, or are referred to help by law enforcement agencies, can get 
help from the existing systems. 

Senator Stevens. I think the important thing about that, Mr. 
('hairmaii, is that we have many organizations in the country- 
Family Service America, the Junior Leagues, the YWCA, the Fed- 
eration of Busincri^s and Professional Women's Clubs, and various 
other organizations that have instituted programs to encourage 
people to come forward, to give us these additional bits of informa- 
tion so that we can get some idea of the total size of this family 
violence problem. 

As 1 look at the situation that we are dealing with, it is one of 
finding a way for the Federal Government to act in a manner that 
does not discourage those private efforts, those community efforts 
and the State efforts, such as my State, but at the same time, pro- 
vides a national focus to encourage coming forth. 

1 am pleased that you emphasized ths problem not only of the 
victim but of the abuser. If we are ultimately to find a way to 
reduce family violence, it is the abuser that must be counseled and 
dealt with, literally, before we can ultimately solve the whole prob- 
lem. 

1 think it has a great deal to do with alcohol, frankly, in many 
ways. 1 see that throughout my State. And I think it is important 
that we deal with all aspects of the problem, including the problem 
of alcohol as it relates to family violence. 

Dr. Rowland. Would the chairman yield on that point? 

Th(> rea.son 1 raise the point about relative versus absolute is I 
am interested to know whether or not this is something that has 
been engrained in our society over a period of many years or is it 
coming about more because there is a real increase because of 
changing lifestyles. And I think to know this would certainly help 
us in determining how we should go in addressing that problem. 

So whether or not it is because it is absolute or relative, or a 
combination, certainly, we need to do everything that we can to 
help those people in every way that we can who are involved in 
such a situation. But I think it would be interesting to know and 
would certainly help us determine which direction we j lould go in 
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providinij tu^lp lor these people, whether or not it is absolute or rel- 
ative. 

Senator Stkvens. Doctor, let me tell you, we have areas in my 
State that are very remote and that have had a very firm family 
lifestyle. Years a^o, it is If) years ago now, I tried to get some funds 
for what I called baseline studies of these areas to find out just 
really what was ao'ina on there because they were starting to be 
opened up by television, by air transportation, by access to people 
who were looking for resources or development. And the interest- 
ing thing is that I find that the family violence quotient is about 
the same in those areas in w' 'ch it was completely unheard of IT) 
years ago as it is in the citit^ now where I assume we all believe it 
has been going on in families. 

But in the rural communities where families are extremely close 
and interdependent, I think even there now we are having more 
and more cases of family violence come forward. Maybe it was 
there all the time, Doctor, if that is your question. I can't answer 
that. But it didn't seem apparent then; it is apparent now. and 
there is now reporting of cases of family violence in these commu- 
nities. 

We have centers for people to come to now that the State has 
established which offer emergency services. We also now have cen- 
ters in those regions for treatment of alcoholism. 

I keep bringing back into this as a focus in my own mind the 
problem of alcohol abuse and its relationship to family violence, to 
spousal abuse, abuse of children, and abuse of elderly. I think those 
problems are interwoven and we have to realize that. 

Dr. Rowland. In those families that you talk about that are in 
very rural areas, do you know whether or not there was heavy al- 
cohol consumption in those families or were they people who were 
not prone to dissipate? Do you have any idea about that, even 
though you have a feeling— I think that you indicated that there 
may have been family violence all along but you weren't sure 
about that? 

Senator Stkvkns. I don't know whether I was or not but the use 
of alcohol is a relatively recent problem in rural Alaska in many 
areas because people just could not afford it until recent years. 
With the advent of what we call a cash economy in those areas, we 
have had an area of a subsistence economy where people literally 
lived off the land almost exclusively with very little cash income. 
That is changing now with a cash income coming into most parts of 
rural Alaska and with the resultant ability to bring in substances 
like alcohol. 

I have even run into drugs in rural Alaska in very little towns of 
2o to loo people where there are drugs in the schools. That has to 
be totally imported, and this is the difference. With those sub- 
stances, I think, comes the increase in the problems of family vio- 
lence. And it is not just the question of the adults against the chil- 
dren; in some instances it is the children against the elderly. 

Dr. Rowland. Thank you. Senator. 

Chairman. Mili.kr. Mr. Marriott? 

Mr. MAKKKm . I want to thank you very much. Senator, for your 
testimony and for the excellent work you have done in the Senate. 
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I want lo ask (ini- «|Ufstion about Alaska and something that has 
bothered me in many ar .-as as well. When a woman is battered, we 
set up homes for battered women. And in Utah, the battered 
woman and the children leave their home and go to another shel- 
ter. That seems to be wong to me. Why isn't the husband taken 
out of the home and incarcerated rather than the women and chil- 
dren leaving the home? 

Do you have anything in Alaska ihat allows the women and chil- 
dren to remain i , the homo and the court to deal with the abuser? 

Senator Stevens. Yes, it is strange that you would ask. We have 
an old Alaska remedy that is called a peace bond. Congressman I 
was a U.S. attorney once, my wife was a district attorney. We dealt 
with a lot of the situations where peace officers finally have to 
arrest the husband. We would put him in jail and release him only 
on the basis that someone, he and someone else, would put up a 
bond that he will maintain the peace and not abuse his family any 
longer. And if he does not maintain the peace, the bond is forfeited 
{•nd he must go back into jail and be tried. It is a local remedy, you 
might say, and it has worked fairly well in small communities. 

It is not too effective, frankly in the areas where we get cities the 
size of Anchorage where it has become a more complex society. But 
in the rural communities it has worked as far as the problem of 
the husband who really wants to be cured of a problem of abuse. 

Mr. Marriott. Thank you very much. 

Seffcitor Stkvens. Thank you, gentlemen." 

Pardon me, there are other committee members. 

Chairman. Miller. Is there somebody else who has a question, 
otherwise, I think the Senator has to leave? 

Thank you very much for your help and the time you took to 
com' over and testify. Senator. 

Senator Stevens. Thank you. 

Chairman. Miller. Next the committee will hear from a panel 
made up of Mary Louise Key, whr is a former resident of the 
Montgomery County Community C isis Center in Maryland, and 
Deborah Aal, who was the supervising executive for "Something 
About Amelia," a Leonard GoldL^.g Production aired earlitr bv 
ABC. ' 

If you will both come forward. We will hear first from you, Ms. 
Key. We want to welcome you to the committee and thank you 
for your courage to come forward and to share your experience and 
your thoughts with the committee. If you have a printed statement 
we will include it in the record in its entirety. Please proceed in 
the manner which you are most comfortable. 

STATKMKNT OK MARY LOIIISK KEY, FORMKR RESIDENT, MONT- 
<;()MERY COUNTY COMMUNITY CRISIS CENTER, MARYLAND 

Mh, Key. Thank you. My story may be difficult for people to 
listen to. It is the story of how abuse, when it starts early in a per- 
son's life through no fault of their own, can lead to more abuse. 

1 am able to come here today to tell you my story because of the 
help 1 received from the Montgomery County Community Crisis 
Center, a shelter offering comj^rehensive services to victims of 
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family violfiuro The (Irinis i-cntor is helping me to stop the cycle of 
abuse and violence in niy life. 

I lost my loving parents at the age of H. My father was a colonel 
in the Air Force, and he died when he learned that my mother was 
to die soon of brain cancer. My uncle> named executor of the estate, 
left to the three children, became my guardian. He was a self-edu- 
cated man from a Virginia farm family, a faithful Methodist, a re- 
spected member of the White H( use Police, and an Army Reserve 
captain, but he was not a caring substitute parent. 

Soon after going to live with my uncle and his wife, I was sent to 
a training school in McLean. At Felicity I was beaten by men in 
charge of the students for any rule infraction. 1 still have night- 
mares of running from those men and those beatings. 

1 eventually returned to my uncle s home at the age of 6 and en- 
tered Hardy School in Foxhall Village. 1 stuttered badly but was 
otherwise fit for sf>cond grade. For the next (i years my aunt and 
uncle locked me in my room or sent me to the basement every day 
anc^ jmacked or spanked me constantly for either not smiling, talk- 
ing, or for b«Mng ungrateful. My uncle bathed me every night and 
ruhhed my genitals sore with Cashmere Bouquet soap. 

At the age of 12, my uncle sent me to another boarding school 
for girls near Baltimore and then a year later to live with my older 
sister and hc»r husband. One evening my brother-in-law locked me 
out of the home. When the police found me asleep in the back of a 
car, they alerted the D.C. Family and Child Services. I ended up, 
once again, in a boarding school. This time it was the Good Shep- 
herd Convent School in New York. 

I met Andy just before I left for New York. He visited me at the 
convent often, bringing special treats of Pepsi and Pall Malls for 
all the girls. But Andy had a violent streak. During Christmas va- 
cation of my senior year, Andy knocked me out in the front seat of 
his car and raped me. 

After graduation from Good Shepard, I tried to attend G.W. Uni- 
versity, but Andy wouldn't leave me alone. He constantly harassed 
me. 

I left the university to work in a law office downtown and began 
living with his parents until we were married June 9, 1%2. In 
March llMil? our daughter was born, 1!) months later my son was 
born. I bought a house and a new station wagon with my inherit- 
Mii v. My uncle got Andy a job on the D.C. Fire Department. 

Andy s violence got pregressively worse. He would tie me up and 
beat me several times a week. But when he started doing this in 
f ront of the children, I was determined to get away from him. I was 
7} months pregnant when he threatened to kill me and the baby 
with a knife. I tried to escape and he threw me down the stairs. 

I called a lawyer who advised me to leave under constructive de- 
sertion. I fled with my children to Colorado but Andy followed in 
less than 2 days and brought us home again. At my insistence, 
And; finally agreed to s(m» a psychiatrist. The psychiatrist advised 
me to leav<» Andy after Andy attacked him. 

Two months later, I went into premature labor. I had been hem- 
orhra^ing since Andy threw me down the stairs. I left my children 
with my next door neighbor in the middle of the night to enter 
Holy ( VosK Hospital. 
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On thf ajlvitv of my psychiatrist and my gynecologist. I admitted 
mysell to bpiinKlifld State Hospital, after a week of labor in Holy 
C ross. in order to get both the necessary medical treatment for de- 
livery of the baby and the psychological evaluation that would 
eventually be necessary to get custody of my children. 

1 he night of August 2«, U)fi7 was pure hell as I eventually deliv- 
ered my 2-month premature son and held him as he died. Spring- 
field released me a few weeks later to the care of the uncle who 
had adopted my brother. The psychiatrists at Springfield would not 
let me go home to Andy after meeting with him. 

A few weeks after leaving the hospital I found a room and a job 
in Bethesda and began the 3-year battle for custody and divorce, 
but Andy disappeared with my children. 

Five years later, I was laid off from my job. I couldn't find an- 
°u-rJJ j^®^^"^^ °^ chronic back pain due to a broken back from a 
childhood horseback riding accident. I eventually went on public 
ass istance and applied for Social Security disability, which was 
granted in 197fi. 

In 11)7H. I met and eventually married David, a former captain in 
the Marine Corps. He was a Vietnam veteran. He impressed me 
and everyone who met him as stable and caring. 

My new husband and I set off for Florida to search for my chil- 
dren by way of Fountain Run, KY. There, at his brother's farm, I 
learned Dave was AWOL, married, and the father of four children. 
Al.so, he was a violent alcoholic. 

When my life savings, which we had been living on for 2 months, 
ran out, he tried to break my back so I wouldn't take off with my 
car. Somehow I escaped and returned to Maryland. 

Two years later, I again became involved with a violent man. I' 
felt a great deal of empathy for Bob because his wife had left him 
M) years earlier and taken their six children to Florida. I hoped we 
could both find our children in Florida after he worked out his 
drinking problem. He had been sober for 4 months and attending 
AA. 

On New Year's Eve, Bob arrived at my door drunk. Forcing his 
way in as 1 asked him to leave, he pushed me over the coffee table 

r un5 " !^^' pounded my head on the fioor until I blacked 
out. When I came to he was searching my purse for my car keys 
muttering that he would wreck the car to keep me from going any- 
where, e, r. J 

1 called the police and filed assault charges. I guess I wanted to 
believe that he could work out his problem because I dropped 
charges, nol-pros, on the condition that he get counseling help at 
the Montgomery County Community Crisis Center and AA, as the 
judge ordered him to do. 

He laughed about his groups at the crisis center— 1 cried about 
mine— 1 was dumbfounded to find so many understanding and syrn- 
patht'tif women in the .same situation. 

Things wcMit well for a while. My daughter called on her iHth 
nrfhHay. after 11 years of no word. 1 was ecstatic. Bob and 1 cele- 
brated, and we conceived a child. Micheal was born Christmas Day 
ym, and Bob was wonderful during my pregnancy. But soon, he 
began drinking again and 1 asked him to leave. 
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Uoh {ippi'ai'(»(l at inv aparlMKMit once in August with a very 
drunk friend whu handed \\w Uixby a lit cigarette and a bottle of 
beer. It was all I could do to get them out of my apartment since 
Hob lelt he was entitled to be there, since his child was there. We 
ran to the shelter at the crisis center and Bob left us alone. 

In November, I started seeing a private counselor at the crisis 
center. I'at helped me to help myself in seeking answers to all my 
questions about my chronic pain. I joined a chronic pain group and 
found a new doctor who was very helpful. I began to read and 
learn again, especially about abuse and the effects on children. A 
new world opened up for me. 

We didn't see much of Bob until Christmas this past year when 
he made a point of showing me he could drink and control himself. 
He was testing my limits. 

Later in January, he appeared one Saturday evening around 7:00 
with pizza and got very upset when we weren't interested since we 
had eaten, as usual, around 5:00 and just had ice cream. 

I asked Bob if he had been drinking and he raged that he could 
handle* his licjuor. He threatened our lives. As Michael became 
more upset, I just put the pizza in the hall and handed Bob his 
coat. He tried to strangle me. He pushed me so hard he broke a 
couple of the ribs in my back. Then he took off with the baby, and 
I called the police. Bob was arrested on the spot since the 3-year 
old warrant was still outstanding and I filed assault charges once 
again. 

The crisis center sent a volunteer to court with me March VA 
The State s attorney prosecuting that day advised me not to pros 
ecute. He said a nv^ a like Bob would come back and kill me if 
made him mad. I WuS determined to obtain a conviction and toU 
him so. ^ 

We now will have a jury trial June 27, in which Bobs prio 
record will not be admissible and the decision must be unanimou 
to obtain conviction. My integrity and character can be impugne 
with all zeal, however. 

1 suppose that is the reason I volunteered to tell my story todaj 
If the laws can be changed to help victims in any way, I want to d 
all I can to effect those changes. I have relied on the crisis cente 
for the last 3 years and I can't imagine where I would be withoi 
the h(*lp 1 have gotten from the counselors and the other wome 
there. 

If there had been a crisis center to turn to 14 years ago, perha| 
my daughter and I could communicate. She fears marriage and hi 
already been sterilized so that she will never have children. She 
21. 1 don't know where my li)-year-old son is either. 

(fod has made me a survivor for some purpose— perhaps to rai 
one child with loving care rather than hateful abuse— perhaps 
help other victims learn how to help themselves by seeking knov 
edge and the help available at the crisis center. 

Thank you. 

I Prepared statement of Mary Louise Key follows:] 



Mv story may he Hilllcult lor |M»of>lo hore to listoii to. It is th(» story of how abi 
whf'M it starts <'arly in a porson's \\\v throu^jh no fault of their own. can lead 
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MKrtr ;ihuH<' I am jihic I iinc here Uniny to tell y«m my st«»ry, bpcause of the help I 

i«'n»ivr«l honi lh«' Monl^'.'MiMMy ( ouiity C oniniunity Crisis C'entor— (i sholter oHering 
comprt'hiMisivf m'rvitrs Ut vicliiiis of Inniily vioh«nce. The Ct'iHis ('enter is helping 
nu' t(i slop ihv cycle of iibuse and viojenee in iny life. 

1 lost my loyinK parents at the a^je of threiv My lather, a Colonel in the Army Air 
Fi»rt'e. (lifd after he learned that my mother was to die soon of brain cance»*. My 
iinclr. Miimr'* Kxecutor of the estate left to the three children, became my guardian, 
lie wis a self educated man from a Virginia farm family, a faithful Methe'-at, a 
respected nieuiher of the While House Police, and iin Army reserve Captain, uut he 
VtiiH not a caring substitute parent. 

Soon after Koin^i to live with my uncle and his wife, I wh sent tr a training school 
in McU»an. At 'Felicity* I was beaten by men in charge of the students for any rule 
infraction. I still have nightmares of running from those beatings. 
^ I eventually returned to my uncle's home .ind at age i\ entereJ Hardy School in 
Koxhall Village. I stuttered badly but was otherwise fit for second grade. For the 
next six years my aunt and uncle locked me in my room or sent nie to the basement 
nearly every day and smacked or spanked me constantly for either not smiling, 
talking or for, "being ungrateful." My uncle bathed me every night and rubbed my 
genitals sore with ('ashmere Rouquet Hoap. At the age of 12 my uncle sent me to 
another boarding school for girls near Itoltimore and then a few years later to live 
^. ith my older sister and her husband, One evening my brother-in-law locked me out 
of the home. When the police found me asleep in the back of a car, they alerted D.C. 
Family and Child St»rvices. I ended up, once again, in a boarding school This time it 
was the (in<Ml Shepherd Convent School in New York. 

I met Andy just before I left for New York. He visited me at the convc*nt ofter, 
bringing special treats of pepsi and Pal! Malls for all the girls. But Andy had a vio- 
lent streak During Christmas v ication of my senior year, Andy knocked me out in 
the front seal of his car and raped me. After graduation from Good Shepherd, I 
tried to attend ^Seorge Washint ton University, but Andy wouldn't leave me alone. 
He ronstantly harrassed me. I left the University to worK in a law office downtown 
and began living with Andy i t his parents' home until we were married June !). 
VM\2. In March, l!M>;{ our dan -liter was born, followed \\) months later by a son. 1 
bought a house and a new station wagon with my inheritance. My uncle got Andy a 
job on the D.C. Fire Department. 

Andy's violence got progressively worse. He would tie me up and beat me several 
times a week But when he started doing this in front of the children, I was deter- 
mined to get away from him. I was five months pregnant when he threatened to kill 
me and the baby with a knife. I tried to escape* and he threw me down the stairs. I 
called a hiwyer who advised me to leave under constructive desertion. I fled with 
my children to Colorado but Andy followed in less than two days and brought us 
home again. At my insistence, Ancly finally agreed to s^e a pychiatrist. The psychia- 
trist ;idvis(>d me to leave Andy after Andy attacked him. 

Two months later I went mto premature labor. I had been hemorrhaging since 
Andy threw me down the stairs. I left my children with my next-door-neighm)r. On 
the iidvice of my psychiatrist and my gynecologist, I admitted myself to Springfield 
State Hospital in order tr get both the necessary medical treatment for delivery of 
the baby imd the t»sychological evaluation that would eventually be necessary to get 
cust<Kly of my children. Tl at night of August 2H, l%7 was pure Hell as I eventually 
deliver(*d my 'J month premature son and held him as he di(*d. Suringfleld released 
me a few weeks later to the care of the uncle who had adtjptecl my brother. The 
psychiatrists at Springfield would not let me go home to Andy after meeting him. 

A few weeks after leaving the hospital I found a room and a job in Bethesda and 
began the 'A year battle for custody and divorce. But Andy disappeared with tlie chil- 
dren. 

Five years later I was laid off from my job. F couldn't find another job because of 
chronic back pain due to a broken back from a childhood horseback riding accident. 
I eventually went on Public Assistance, and applied for Social Security Disability 
which was granted in l!>7*>. 

In l!>7S I met and eventually married Dave a former Captain in the Marine 
Corps. He was i\ Vietnam veteran. He impressed me and everyone who met him as 
sliihle and Carihg. 

My new husband and I set off for Fl(»rida in search of my children by way of 
Fountain Hun. Ky There, at his brother's farm, I learned Dave was AWOL, married 
and the lather of four children. Als(», he was a violent alcoholic. When my lifos sav« 
ings. which we biid been living on for two months, ran out. be tried to break my 
back so I wouldn't take off with my car. S<jmehow I escaped and n turned to Mary* 
land. 
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Twt) yt>ars latrr I iutJiiri iM-ranir involved with a violent man. I Mi a great deal (if 
empathy Inr l)oh krause hlH wile had left him yearH earlier and taken his chil- 
dn»n t<i Klorida. I hopt»d we could b<jth find our children in Phirida alter he worked 
oul his drinking problem. He'd been sober Tor lour mcmths and attending AA. 

But on New Year s Eve Bob arrived at my door drunk Forcing his way in. as I 
asked hirn to U»ave. hc» pushed nie over the coffee table breaking a leg then pounded 
Miv head on the lloor until I blacked out. When I came to he was searching niy 
purne lor my car keys muttering that he would wreck the car to keep me from going 
anywhere. I calU»d the iiolice and filed assault charges. I guess ! wanted to believe 
that he could work out his problem bt»cau.se I droppi>d charges on the condition that 
he get counseling help at the Montgomery County Community Crisis Center and 
AA. He laughed about his (irouns ... I cried about mine ... I was dumbfounded to 
find so m.inv understanding ana svmpathetic women in the same situation! 

Things v ent well for a while. My daughter called me on her iHth birthday. 1 was 
ecstaMc. Woh and I celebrated. We conceived a child. Michael was bo^'n Christmas 
Day \\M and Hob was wonderful during my pregnancy. But soon, he began drink- 
ing again and I ask(*d him to leave. Bob appeared at my apartment once in August 
with a very drunk friend who handed the baby a lit cigarette and a bottle of beer. It 
was all I could do to get them out of my apartment since Bob felt he was entitled to 
stay with his child here. We ran to the shelter at the Crisis Center and Bob left us 
alone. 

In November I started seeing a private counsekr at the Crisis Center. Pat helped 
me to help myself in seeking answers to all my questions about my chronic pain. I 
joiiu»d a cnronic pain group and found a new aoctor who was very helpful. I began 
to read and learn again, especially about abuse and the effects on children. A new 
world op(*ned up for me. 

We didn't si^* much of Bob until Christmas this past year when he made a point 
of showing me hf» could drink and control himself. He was testing my limits 
loiter in January, he appeared one Saturday evening around 7:00 p.m. with pizza 
and got very upset when we wcren*t interested since we*d eaten, as usual, around 
ri:0O n.m. and just had ice cream. I asked Bob if he had been drinking and he raged 
that he could handle his liquor. He threatened our lives. As Michael became more 
upsi*t. I just put the pi/.za in the hall and handed Bob his coat. He tried to strangle 
me He pushed me so hard he broke a couple of ribs in my back. Then he took off 
with the baby. I called the police. Bob was arrested on the spot since the 3 year old 
warrant was still outstanding and I filed assault charges once again. 

The Crisis Center sent a volunteer to Court with me March 13. The State s attor- 
nev prosecuting that day advised me not to prosecute. He said a man like Bob would 
come back and kill me if I made him mad. But I was determined to obtain a convic- 
ti(m and told him so. We now will have a jury trial June 27 in which Bobs prior 
record will not be admissible and the decision must be unanimous to obtain convic- 
tion. My integrity and character can be impugned with all zeal, however. 

I suppose that is the reason I volunteered to tell my story today. If the laws can 
be changed lo help victims in any way I want to do all I can to effVct those changes. 
I have relied on the Crisis Center for the last three years and cb 1 1 imagine where 
i d be without the help I've gotten from the counselors and other ivomen there. 

If there had been a Crisis Center to turn to 14 years ago. r.rhaps my daughter 
and I could commimicate. She fears marriage and has aire *dy been sterilized so 
that Hh«» will never have children. Cod only knows where my M> year old son rs, 

iUn\ has tmu\c me a survivor for some purpose— perhaps to » aise one child with 
loving care rather than hateful abuse— perhaps to help other Mctims learn how to 
help themselves by seeking knowledge and ever present help available at our Crisis 
Center 



('hairman Millkr. Thank you very much, Ms. Key, for your testi- 

monv. 

We will hear now f rom Deborah Aal and then the committee will 
put questions to both of you. 

STATKMKNT OK DKBORAII AAL* SliPKUVISINC; EXKCITTIVK, 
"SOMKTIIINi; ABOI T AMKLIA/* I.KONAUI) (JOI.DBKRC FRODHC. 
TIONS. IJ>S AN<;KLKS, CA, AM) CliUUKNTKV KXKCHTIVK PRO- 
DK KR. SHV PROlUK TIONS 

Ms. Aal. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank 
you for the opportunity to be here. 
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I would like t(» read ii)t(> the record, first, that I am currently an 
executive producer with NH(.' Productions. In January, this past 
January, I was the supervising executive on "Something About 
Amelia for the Leonard Goldberg company and ABC. 

Mr. Marriott. Mr. Chairman, does the committee have copies of 
the statement? 
The Chairman Miller. Are there copies? 
Ms. Aal. There are no copies. 

On January 9, 1984 between 9 and 11 o'clock in the evening, over 
(50 million people watched "Something About Amelia," which was 
the television drama depicting an incestuous relationship between 
a seemingly average, likeable father and his not-very-seductive 13- 
year-old daughter. 

There have been a lot of speculations about why people would 
tune into u movie about incest. The obvious, of course. Some people 
watched because they were curious to see how television would 
handle such a sensitive subject: the last taboo— incest. 

Some people watched because of the very titillating nature of 
c'ontem|)orary television— they thought they were going to see 
something sexually provoca;ive. 

And .some people watched because the drama depicted on that 
television screen for 2 hours was horrifyingly and frighteningly 
real for them, 

What is interesting was that fiO million people watched and we 
didn t lose viewers over the course of the 2 hours. Our numbers 
went up. And it was very evident after 40 minutes of the drama, 
when people could easily have turned the channel and watched 
anything going on on any of the other stations, they weren't going 
to see anything, there was going to be no depiction of any sexual 
activity between father and daughter— people continued to watch, 
the> stayed with us, we gained viewers. People were interested, 
and It was more than idle curiosity, because what was on at 10 
o clock on the other two networks was very good. We held our audi- 
ence. 

Soniethinff dse that I think is pertinent to this was that at 11:30 
ABC runs "Nightline," most viewers have gone to bed. The per- 
centage of audience for that show is not nearly as large as it should 
be. "Something About Amelia" was over at 11 o'clock, the local 
network news came on, and then "Nightline," and we had 1 hour 
and 11 minutes of discussion on "Nightline"— the numbers of view- 
ers were astoundingly high. An hour and 14 minutes, by the way, 
is an inordinantly long "Nightline". And on that "Nightline" there 
were perpetrators, there were victims done In silhouette. Dr. Hank 
(iiaretto was on. people who could verify the authenticity of the 
drama pre.sented. 

II I may. I would like to give you just a little bit of the genesis of 
the film. It took nearly :{ years to do. The film was very carefully 
researched. I spent 4 months reading everything I could get my 
hands on. And I was very interested, by the way, to find the statis- 
tics were very paltry regarding incidents of incest. 

\Vhnt I did read over and over, however, was that the speculation 
('( the experts was that It happened in far more homes than people 
were willing; to admit. It was the kind of crime, the kind of prob- 
lem that jM-opie did not come forward and talk about. So while 



thiTf wen* appioxiiiuitrly 100,000 cases reported in 1979, experts 
speeulate that that was perhaps Ih** tip of* the iceberg'. 

The film was developed for AliC which was very, very supportive 
of what we intended to do. It took, as I said, years to do. And one of 
our main preoccupations in the development of the project was that 
we be credible and that we be accurate. And to serve this end, we had 
a technical adviser on the picture who I hired before a writer was 
even put on the project, and he stayed v/ith us through all of the 
jostairing activity and publicity. The man's name is Dr. Stan Katz. 
Ae is the director of education and training at Children's Institute 
nternational. He is also a member of the panel of experts at the Los 
Angeles Superior Court and a visiting lecturer in the UCLA School 
of Social Work. 

He authenticated, in terms of statistics and in terms of the be- 
havioral response to those characters depicted in the drama, every- 
thing that was in that film. He worked on the scripts, he worked 
with the writer^ he made himself available to the director, to the 
producer, Michele Rappaport; to our executive producer, Leonard 
(lolclberg; to the actors, Ted Dansen and Glenn Close, neither of 
wh«mi— and Ted has a J}-year-old daughter— could believe that 
these things were happening. Stan Katz spent a great deal of time 
vyith our actors and with the children who played Amelia and her 
little sister. These were childi*en 18 and 9, exactly as they were de- 
picted in the film. 

Stan was also on the set for any sensitive filming that went on 
and any scenes that were of a sensitive nature in terms of dialog, 
because, as I said, nothing was visually depicted. 

There has been an enormous amount of interest in this picture. 
And there was a great deal of interest before the film was even 
completed. We had a great deal of press coverage when we were 
filming, everybody wanted to know about this subject matter. Yes, 
people wanted to know because how could this possibly be happen- 
ing in American homes. How could this possibly be happening in 
the contemporary, reasonably affluent, middlecfass home that we 
were depicting? And yet it does happen. We know it happens and 
you know it happens. 

There were a number of stories done on the production, a lot of 
speculation as to what we were going to do, and how titillating and 
terrible it might be, and how could this possibly be— and I think we 
have disproved all of those speculations. I think that the film was 
probably done very, very well as critics have unanimously agreed, 
and we know that it happens, it exists. 

Since Amelias airing, so much has come forward in terms of 
p«M)ple coming forward, stories, this whole revelation about what is 
happ(»ning in southern California with the McMartin situation, the 
lyicMartin preschool— horror stories, but they are coming to the 
fore, they art' coming to the surface, people are coming out and 
talking about what is happening to them. 

I think that perhaps before Amelia it was not public, it was 
soin«»thing that wasn't discussed, or it was whispered about. And 
when these things are kepi in the closet, there is disbelief. 

The film was also professionally endorsed by the American Psy- 
chiatric Association, the American Psvchological Association, the 
American Federation of Teachers, the National Education Associa- 
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ticin, and various ^jroups ni nurses, school guidance counselors, 
social workers, as well as religious organizations and women's 
groups. 

1 think the thing that is perhaps most pertinent to you were the 
hotlines that we ran after the airing of the film. ABC graciously 
and generously gave us 10 seconds of air time, they paid the bill, 
and we organized hotlines across the country. 

Several months before the film aired, I took 15 minutes of film 
clips to a meeting of public affairs directors for all of the various 
ABC network affiliates in San Francisco. And I pleaded with them 
to please go out into their communities and find out which re- 
sources were available to their viewers, should people see the film 
and want to call and need help. 

^ What 1 found out when I began researching that aspect of the 
film was that procedures for dealing with this kind of a problem 
vary from city to city, suburb to suburb, county to county. State to 
State. So all of the affiliates across the country had to go to those 
places in their communities that could serve the people who might 
tall. For example, in some places the police handled it, in other 
places it is the department of social services, some places it is hos- 
pitals; there are already existing crisis centers, though, certainly 
not nearly enough; and in some places there are child abuse hot- 
lines. 

What happened was that at the end of the film, the last 10 sec- 
onds alter we were fade out, those numbers were flashed across the 
country, and the majority of ABC affiliates participated. I think 
you will be interested in some of the results; 5,000 calls through 
the ABC switchboard— 5,000 calls. A lot of those calls came from 
women who previously had been abused as children and had no 
one to tell, could never come forward. And because they saw it on 
television, in their living rooms, the horror that they had gone 
through as children became a reality, and it was in some way ca- 
thartic, and they came forward and they spoke. Children called. In 
Denver, 90 percent of the calls that came in were from children. 

Fathers called. Fathers who had been abusing their children saw 
the piece on television and went to those hotlines and asked for 
help, and, fortunately, some help was available. Adults who sus- 
pected that it might be happening to relatives, to neighbors, came 
forward. 

The San Jose chapter of Parents United usually gets 10 calls a 
night. They had calls between J) p.m. and 3 a.m. 

The Illinois Department of Children and Family Services had 233 
calls on January }) between 8 and midnight, and (516 calls on Janu- 
ary 10— they usually have 35. 

In Greenwood, MS, there were 4!) calls. I don't know how many 
people there are in Greenwood, MS, but it would seem to me that 
their ID calls is an enormous response. 

What would we have done if these people had no avenue for 
relief If they couldn't come forward, where would we be? 

In Baltimore^ there were 200 calls. In San Francisco, there were 
300 tails. In Austin, TX, there were 00; in Denver, 250 calls. As I 
said, 00 percent of which came from children. 
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liitiii-stin^'ly riiuimli. and I flunk in the* stMvice of* your bill, new 
statistics will be tornuilattHl bas(»(i on the number of people who 
came forward, having seen this film. 

1\»levision is an incredibly powerful medium, there's one in 
n<'arly evjMy American home. And that box sits in our living room 
a:nl it is on all day. and what we see on that television becomes 
real I think there is a res|)onsibility lor the supplier to use that 
wisely 

We att(Mi)pted to shed some light on a very difficult and very 
fKiinful subject, something that pt^ople couldn't \alk about, wouldn t 
talk about, could never come forward about. We attempted to do it 
tbroii^(h ninipelling drama, through human drama. 

Abnut I weeks ago. I took a cassette of the film to Chino Prison, 
which is a women's |)enal institution ni southern Califcrnia. I 
watched a cassette ol the f'ihii with women, some of whom were 
in tor lite, some of whom were about to be paroled, some were 
w*)nu n who had killed, others were women who had been involved 
in whatf»v(»r crimes that had them incarcerated. 

It was intr^resting to watch the response in that room because 
lliuse wninen living in a prison environment were shattered by 
what they saw. It was clear to me in the discussion that followed 
afterward that it was very relevant to a great many of them. 

I think onr o\' the worst consequences of sexual abuse for a child 
is an enduring loss of self-esteem. And it was painfully clear to me 
that the women in that room had suffered greatly in their lives 
and perhaps done things that they might not have done had they 
been protected as children. 

I think, having been a teacher for 7 years before I went to Los 
Angeles and became involved in the ente'^tainnient industry, that 
our children have always been our futurt. These are very sophisti- 
cated times we live in and the television does us a service because 
it tells tln» truth, but it also does not allow us to have many se- 
crets And children grow up, and hear things, and know about 
things that perhaps they are not yet ready to, they become adults 
very early, and often before they are ready. 

I think we must provide a safe and nurturing environment for 
our children so that they can grow and learn. This has always been 
the priniarv responsibility of the family, but I think, as the re- 
sponsi' to this iilm has indicated, there are many, many families in 
this country who are in trouble. It is very evident and very clear 
that we need counseling centers, programs, trained staffs, to deal 
with what is already a very difficult and an epidemic problem. 

• Something About Amelia" brought incest into the open, but it is 
not e?u)ugh that we can admit it, it is not enough that we can talk 
about it. it is not enough that I can come here, and sit, and talk 
with you about it. We have to do something about it, we have to 
love and protect our children. 

Now that people are coming forward, we need much greater ca- 
pa( it\ We need places lor people to go and get the help that they 
nri'd. 

Thank you vcm v much. 

(*hairman Mii.i.KK. Thank you very much for being with us today, 
and for giving us the background and response to the airing of 
Snnu»thing About Amelia." The airing of "Something About 
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Amelia** confirnis what a number of people who have run shelters 
and hoMine services have told u&. That every time after the nightly 
news but before the late-night movie, when the public-service an- 
nouncement is run giving the number of the shelter for abused 
women or others, the phone lines light up because people for the 
rirst time see there is some place to call. 

And also, it seems to confirm what Parents United, Mr. Giaret- 
to s group in Santa Clara told us. They work as a diversion program, 
where the police divert an abuser to the program rather than send 
him to lail. As long as he will stav in the program, they will not 
prosecute, and try to keep the familv together, and in counseling. A 
very successful program, I might add. When they first started they 
receiver! calls from women who were 50 and 60 years old who had 
never talked to anyone, and simply called the program so that they 
could tell somebody of the abuse that they had suffered as a child 
they simply wanted to talk about it. They were from all parts of the 
West mainly, not necessarily from that area of California. 

So the film seems to confirm what providers have been telling us 
for some time, that the more this issue is discu^ised, the more it ic 
brought out in the open, the more there is a d/:;mand for those serv- 
ices. 

There has been a lot of discussion now since Senator Paula Haw- 
kins* admission a couple of weeks ago that she was abused as a 
child. Others come forth; 5,000 people is quite a response. Do you 
ha/e any idea what the number was on the **Day After?" That was 
a rather elaborate setup of hotlines. But you don't know what 
ABC 

Ms. Aal. No; I don't know what the statistics were in terms of 
response. Are you talking about the day after the airing of 
•Amelia'* or "The Day After," the film? 

Chairman Milder. Excuse me, the day after 'The Day 
After** 

Ms. Aal. The day after ''The Day After." 

Chairman Miller [continuing]. Which there was a very elaborate 

h(/Lline 

Ms. Aal. Yes. 

Chairman Miller [continuing]. The network worked for months 
and months on that. But as I remember, the response was not ter- 
ribly 

Ms. Aal. I think what you get with "The Day After" is aii enor- 
mous number of pro or con calls regarding the nuclear issue. 
Chairman Miller. Yes. 

Ms. Aal. It is a much different situation, and people were very 
anxious to be vocal about something like that. With ''Amelia" you 
have got people coming forward who have a terrible secret and a 
great deal of pain. It is not just here's how I feel. Most of the calls 
that came in were not about you shouldn't put this on or you 
should put this on. But, this is what happened to me, how do I get 
help, 1 think this is happening in my family, where do I go? 

It was interesting, too, because a lot of children called 2 days 
after. We kept the hotlines going in many areas so th*:4t if you 
didn't call that night you weren't denied an opportunity. Children 




called the next day, the Hay after that when they could ^et out of 
the house. 

I was surprised to see the Denver statistic where !M) percent ol* 
the calls came from children because that was the most outstand- 
ing statistic. But the kids called when they were safe and away 
from the.r homes. Mo.st of the initial calls were tVom women who 
had no one to tell. 

When you .stop to think about what that has done in their lives, 
and what they then ^jive to their children as a legacy, it is very 
difficult, very difficult. 

Chairman Millkr Ms. Key, could you describe the kind of serv- 
ices that you are currently receiving at the Montgomery County 
Crisis Center? 

Ms. K*:*' Ye.s; I still see a counselor privately once a week with 
my son. She is in.strumental in helping me raise him. 

Chairman Millkk. Is this at the crisis center 

Ms. Kky. Yes. 

Chairman Mii.i.kk [continuing). Or is this someone you have been 
referred to? 

Ms Kky. No; this is at the crisis center. I am still on public as- 
sistance awaiting my disability, and I have no money for a private 
counselor. 

('hairman Miij.kk. You were in residence at the Montgomery 
County Center, is that correct? 

Ms. Kky No: actually I spent only 1 night there. It was so crowd- 
ed, my son got terribly ill and I had to go home. But, luckily, my 
having gone there kept Bob away from us. He tried to get to us 
there and couldn't, and so he stayed away from us. 

Chairman Miij.kk. Were you also at some time in the group 
counseling? 

Ms. Kky. Yes; I still go to weekly group session. 

Chairman Mii.i.kk. What is discussed there mainly, what is the 
purpose of that group? 

Ms. Kky Self-e.steem, we don't have it; (5, H or 10 women meet 
every vyeek with two counselors. We are trying lO rebuild our lives. 
It is difficult to talk about the past and we try not to any more 
than we have to, to get it out, to get it said. But mainly, we talk 
about our problems daily, most of us are dealing with as.sault cases 
coming to court, to try to struggle to make a living, how we go 
about living. 

Congressman Marriott. 

Mr. Makkiott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank both witnesses for being here. I think it has been 
a vrry interesting morning. 

ine ask you. Deborah, first of all. Federal child-abuse legisla- 
tion would fund sexual-abuse treatment programs, and a treatment 
|)rograni for victims and offenders was featured in the tilm that 
you ijroduced. 

Ms. Aai. Yes. 

Mr MAimion. Do you think that would have anything at all to 
do with the number of calls that you received'* 

Ms. Aai. Partially; we were very careful at th(^ end of the film to 
indicati* that we had dramatized a th(»rap(Mitic afiproach to the 
prnhlem Not all places would handle Mie profilem this way, and in 
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many places dad would be taken immediately to jail and that 
would be the end ol it. 

I think that, certainly, the approach we dramatized is the prefer- 
able one. I think it diminishes — unless there has been violent 
abuse, not that all abuse isn't violent, but of a physical nature. 

I think that kids feel enormous guilt and families suffer terrible 
eccmoniic hardships. And I think, yes. I think people did call in be- 
cause it seemed that this was 'i more benign, benevolent, workable 
situation to the problem. 

Unfortunately, that is not available everywhere and we were. I 
hope, careful not to mislead the audience into believing that it was. 
although I personally feel that it should be. 

Mr. Marriott. I want to congratulate you and the producers of 
this .show "Something A'^out Amelia.'* I did see the show and I did 
see "Nightline*' following it, and I was very impressed. I think you 
did a great public service. 

1 would ask you to go one step further, though, and that is to 
keep doing these type of things. It might be helpful, also, for the 
public, to study what goes on in prisons. I am under the impression 
now» and some of the work that we have done, that the prisoners 
in our State penitentiaries, as high as 70 percent of them were vic- 
tims of c hild abuse when they were young. And perhaps we might 
begin to find out what makes criminals when we look back at their 
lack of self-esteem and what ha|)pened to them as children. 

I would certainly want to urge you. and your producers, and 
others to continue on this course, because I think you are doing a 
very great public service, and I would like you to know that. 

Ms. Aal. Thank you. 

Mr. Marriott. Just one question. Mary Louise. I want to thank 
you for coming forward and telling your story. It is a courageous 
thing that you have done. 

I want to ask you just one question, though, that is somewhat 
puz/ling to me, and if you don't mind me being just a little person- 
al, and that is. at an early age you lost your self-esteem. Then it 
seems like every man in your life from that point on turned out to 
be an abuser of some type. For other people who might be looking 
to your life and if you could give them some advice, what would 
you tell them? Was your lack of self-esteem the thing that kept you 
in touch with the wrong kind of individual, if I can use that, was 
what you thought to be love maybe loneliness? How do you account 
for the fact that nearly everyone in your life turned out to be an 
abuser, a wife abuser, or a child abuser? 

Ms. Kky. I am reading a book now that is helping me to under- 
stand. I am still trying to understand. I. perhaps, only felt I was 
hair a person and, therefore. I only found half a person; two halves 
make one person, not two people— so my relationships never 
worked. 

I thought my chronic »ain was impossible to live with. It is for 
me sometimes, and I am sure it must be for other people. I think 
that is why Pat started me on the course of finding out how to 
accept that I am not to blame. I am not really guilty for all the 
trouble in my life. I don't choose this type person knowingly, it has 
happ(»ned. I have known some very tine people, too. I think that is 
why I am a survivor. 
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Mr. MAKHfon I would likr to connratulate you very much for 
your testimony and wish you the very best. 
Ms. Key. Thank vou. 

Mr. Marriott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Miller. Congressman Rowland. 

Dr. Rowland. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do thank both of you 
for being here, and that certainly is a great public service that you 
have done. I did not see the film and this is really the first that I 
have learned very much about it, and I am very impressed by the 
numbei of phone calls that you got after the film. It seems to indi- 
cate that there was a lot going on and has been going on for a long 
period of time, and there was no reason for people to come forward, 
there was no compelling reason for people to come forward. But 
this film apparently did that, and I think that that is just real good 
in that respect. 

You talked about showing this film to some 30 women in prison. 
Did you have any feeling after talking with those women as to 
whether or not there were certain types of people that saw that 
film in the prison that might lead you to have some insight as to 
the reason that they were there? 

Ms. Aal. It was my general feeling that a great many of them 
were there because of feeling of lo>*' self-esteem because they felt 
that they were worthlesr^, that many of them, it seemed, had been 
in ihat prison because they had given over to the wishes of a nian 
who had inveigled them in nome way in a disastrous situation 
which landed them in prison. 

I think it was rather than a specific observation, it was more a 
feeling I had watching them watch the film, and listening to them 
afterward, and hearing to how many of them this had happened. 
That when you are diminished as a human being at an early age it 
is extremely difficult to recover. And I think tnat that loss of self- 
esteem, which has been what we are really talking about here, can 
have disastrous and enduring results. And I saw it very clearly 
there in that room. 

Dr. Rowland. One other question I would like to ask you, males 
versus females that called in, did you keep a record of this, or do 
you have an idea about this, males versus females? 

Ms. Aal. I have no concrete statistics to offer you. I didn't come 
prepared with that. I am sure statistics are available, and my guess 
would be, an educated guess would be, that far, far more womc-n 
called than men. 

Dr. Rowland. 1 was just wondering how many male:^ might have 
called in indicating abuse by females. 

Ms. Aal. The percentage of abuse by female perpetrators against 
males, male children, is le^^s than 2 percent. Those statistics were 
given to me by Stan Katz, who rii an accurate authority— less than 
2 percent. So I think if th^.t is reflective on the general number of 
people that called in, i think you would find those numbers very, 
wvy small. 

I)r. Rov LAND. Thank you very much. 

I v;o\x\d like to ask Mary Louise one question. The people that 
you associated with and the other victims of family violence in the 
crisis center* do they have a history similar to yours, or over a long 
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period oi tinu- juHt one mislortune after another, generally speak- 
ing? 

Ms. Key. Yes; many ol them, though, have tried to keep the 
family together for 20 and 30 years. As an example, one person 
prayed her husband would die because she couldn't get out of the 
fami'y. She had brought her children up and they were gone and 
married, and he did die. Now she is guilty about that. 

Dr. Rowland. Do many of them have experiences, do you know, 
of looking for someone else as you did, and finding that person to 
be also very unacceptable, and continuing to look? 

Ms. Key. I am afraid all of us have been married at legist iwice— 
not all, there are some that have stuck out 30 years, as i said. 

Dr. Rowland. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Congressman McKernan. 

Mr. McKkrnan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, Mr. Chairman, I would ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude m the record of this hearing a copy of a study that was done 
in my home State of Maine which is entiJied "America's Children: 
FWerlo.ss and in Need of Powerful I'r.vjuds," which deals with this 
problem of child aouse. 

(-hairman Miller. Without objection, I know that you sent it to 
other nu-mbcrs of the committee and I hope thev have had a 
chance to look at it. It is very informative. 

[The study referred to above appears at the end of hearing.l 

Mr. McKkknan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Just a couple of questions. 

Ms. Aal, when you were doing your research for the production, 
did you come to any conclusions about what type of services were 
available to people who had been subjected to child abuse, be it 
incest or other types of abuse, whether or not those services were 
meeting the needs, and where there were changes that needed to 
be made? 

M.S. Aal. The only conclusions I came to werr the disparity, it 
had to do with the disparity. 

As I said, you know, there are places as benevolent and as help- 
ful as what Hank Giaretto runs in northern California. And then 
there are other places in the country where when help is needed, 
the response is immediate incarceration, family hardship. 

So I think that it was evident to me what, personally, what was 
the preferable treatment; what was preferred, what was going to be 
mote iielpful in the long run. it seemed to me that while there are 
several hundred chapters of Parents United across the country and 
other counseling facilities like that, there aren't nearly enough. 
And there is no uniformity; literally, you can cross the street and 
luid that the rules of the game are very different. 

Mr. McKrrnan. 1 gather that you believe that those who are 
guilty of spousj'l or child abuse are those who can be helped by 
coiniseliiiK? 

Ms Aai,. I feel that in a great many cases, the femily is capable 
)l rehahilitation. and I think that is vastly preferable to the alter- 
native of Jail for a father; anger, on the part of a mother, eternal 
guilt on the part of a child. 
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Mr. McKniNAN Ms Key. Id nu- just nsk you a couple of ques- 
tions. Your story icriJtinly is moving and I think we all wish you 
wt'll in the future. 

A followup on something Congressman Marriott said; it seemed 
to me that as you were relating the stories about different men in 
your life that you began each statement by saying that you real- 
i/eH that the person had a problem and you were hoping that you 
would he able to help him get over it. 

I wonder whether that is consistent with some of the other 
women who are in your counseling groups, and whether this is an 
attempt to help people that you really down de-.p realize have a 
problem as you begin to get involved with them? 

Ms. Kky. I think it is more a dream. I think we have a desire to 
have the perfect marriage, the perfect relationship. Perhaps we 
were brought up with that thought in mind and it just doesn't 
work that way, you have to be a whole person to have a good rela- 
tionship. 

Mr. McKkhnan. From the various facilities that you have experi- 
eiu-e(l. various crisis centers, have you noticed that society is ad- 
< lessing Mi..-^ i^robleni of abuse in a better way in the IJWO's than it 
did in the late HXIO's? Have you noticed that there is more of an 
awareness of the problem? 

Ms. Kky. In IIXIT, there was no place to go. The police would not 
help a fireman's vife, there was a camaradarie there. I couldn't 
even get him taken from the house. I was taken to the hospital, 
that IS how I got away. 

Now. there is someplace to go. 1 can get a cab. 1 can take my 
children with me. 1 know that there is some help somewhere. 

Mr. McKkknan. Can you think of a better way for the help that 
IS available lo be advertised so that the people would be more 
avvar<' ol the alternatives that are available to individuals who find 
tlu-mselves in that situation? 

Ms. Kky 1 am not sure of better ways than television, that is the 
big^'est medium. 1 know a lot of women who can't talk about this, 
though. It has taken me :{ years to be able to do this. 

Mr. McKkknan. Doyou think that additional public service type 
anr.ouncements on television, advertising that these services are 
available, hotlines, and telephone numbers are a good way of publi- 
ri/ing vvhat i.s available in the community? 

Ms. Kky, Yes. I am thrilled to see every crisis center adverti.se- 
nient myself, and I know it scares people like Bob. it makes them 
think again. It kept him pretty straight for ;{ years, you know, in 
between attacks. He was reminded that there is a law against hit- 
ting sorneone. 

Mr McKkknan. Can you think of anv better way for us to ad- 
di •(•ss tlu' abusor, perhaps through counsel in^, or is there anv way, 
[Votn your ex[)erie!ice, that we would be able to keep people who 
hav(» this probletn under control? 

!Vls. K^v. Yes, I think private counseling instead of* gioup coun- 
seling. And alcohol. I belicvt>. is a great part of it. Hut private coun- 
seling as oppost»d to group counseling, because it is a joke in a 
group of '>w'n. Apparently with this probleuK you can't talk serious- 
ly al)ou w i.nong other men. 
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('hairman Mim.kk. Kxcuho me, 1 don't quite understand the 
answer. You are Haying in termH of when you are dealing with the 
problem with respect to men, you are suggesting private counseling 
over a group? 

Ms. Kky. For the abuser, yes. 

Chairman Mh.lkr. OK. 

Mr. McKkrnan. You are saying that it is sort of a macho thing 
and difficult for men to talk about their problem in a group of 
men? 

Ms. Key. Yes. 

Mr. McKernan. That is interesting. Thank you. 
Ms. Key. That might be the only way it is available now because 
it is understaffed, but it didn't help before, I know. 
Mr. Mc Kkrnan. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Miller. Congressman Levin? 

Mr. Levin. I also found the testimony most interesting. I regret 
that I am going to have to miss the third panel. Picking up a previ- 
ous question, Ms. Aal, I think it might be helpful if there is further 
information based on the phone calls, if you could provide it to us. 

Ms. Aal. 1 will do my best. 

Mr. Levin. If you could. 

Ms. Aal. I will do my best to get whatever statistics are available 
to you and I can send them to this committee's office. 

Mr. Levin. I^et me just ask Ms. Key a couple of questions. One is, 
have you talked rather fully at the Crisis Center about the wisdom 
of proceeding with the criminal trial, if I might ask you that? 

Ms. Key. Yes, despite the assistant State attorney's advice to the 
contrary, I am proceeding with the criminal trial. 

Mr. Levin. Without giving me details— I don't mean to pry— but 
I just wondered if in addition to your discussion with the State at- 
torney you have also discussed it with People at the Crisis Center? 

Ms. Key. Yes, I have their support and I now have an assistant 
State 8 attorney who has given me a great deal of support. He 
doesn^t believe in hitting women. 

Mr. Levin. I didn't hear the last. 

Ms. Key. He doesn't believe in hitting women. 

Mr. Levin. No further questions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Congressman Wolf? 

Mr. Wolf. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the testimony 
of both panels, and all the members. It was very impressive and 
very educational. I have always felt that the greatest problem is 
the question of self-esteem and how good you feel about yourself, 
both from probably the person doing the abusing as well cs the 
other pei'son. 

1 wonder what happens in areas where there is no Crisis Center 
to go to, what happens in a rural area in the middle of the country 
whereby there is no place to go? 

1 just have two questions for Ms. Key. One, you had made a com- 
ment about alcohol. I wonder if you would elaborate a little more 
on th' t? What part do you think alcohol has played in this? 

Ms. Key. With Dave and Bob both, alcohol was the extreme prob- 
lem. I was attacked both times while they were apparently under 
the influence. With my first husband, addressing your first com- 
ment, I haven't seen my children for 15 years. If I had been able to 
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take thcrn with m« and lasr my baby, but keep them, and form 
(lur I'anuly- liaci there been a place to jjo 15 years a^o I wouldn't 
have Inst my two children, a^jed M and fi. Wheatoa wasn't that 
rural. VVheaton is ri^ht here near Washington, DC, 

Mr Wr)i.K. 1 wonder now what happens today in a rural area. In 
Kairfax (Viunty where I live, we now have a crisis center and I 
have been told it is a very frequently used place. What happens in 
an area not as up-to-date or proKrt»ssive as where I live — and I am 
thinking of a rural area, a small town, which maybe doesn't have 
quite the budget and income as where I live. What does a woman 
do there? 

Ms Kky. i ran from Kentucky, there was certainly no place to go 
in White Oak Ridge, population liW. 
Mr. Wdi.K. Nothing at all? 

Ms. Kky. No place. I understoo l the sheriff was after my hus- 
band for killing a 7S-year-old storekeeper while under the influence 
of drugs and alcohol. I perhaps could have run to the sheriff but I 
didn*t know where to find him. We had no phone— there was no 
one to (*all 

Mr Woi.K One comment to you— you might think of having a 
special on ABC on wife abuse, I think that would be a worthwhile 

show. 

I have cine question. Ho you think sexual abuse is up or down 
vcMsns. say, 20 or ;{0 years ago, and is it going up or is it going 
down? Which way is it going? 

And then lastly, based on all your research, w^^'ch you must 
have had to do. why. were the figures either up or down? 

Ms. Aai.. I think that it is increasing, I think that for the perpe- 
trator, sexual abuse is about {iower, it is about potency— not in the 
sexual sense, it is about affect. I think we live in a world where 
people feel very little affect, very little potency, and very little 
power. 

A man. classically a father in particular, has i:he unconditional 
love of his child. And when he needs to feel powerful, when he 
needs to feel potent, and when he needs to feei affect in the 
world— and when it is not being provided for him in his job, eco- 
nomically, I think often men turn to th«ir daughters, because there 
is no resistance there. Most sexual abuse Gt'ir:s at age 8. An 8-year- 
(dd child wants to love her daddy, she doesr 't want her daddy to be 
mad at her. That is the line in the film. And she will do what her 
daddv says. And while daddy may do it in the guise of this is what 
people do vyho love each other, don*t ever tell your mom because 
she wouldn*t understand— it is damaging, and it has very far-reach- 
ing repercnssifins. I think it is on the increase. 

^\v. Woi.K Do you see that because of the complexity of society? 

Ms. Aai,. Yes. yes. I see that because of the complexity of society. 
I sre that because I feel we are a society that does not love its chd- 
dn»n That is a very strong statement, but I feel that we do not 
clierisli childhood any longer. If we look around us, we find that 
<'luldlui(id is a dinosaur, our children become adults at a very, very 
early age. And not only do they become adults, but they are made 
to be s(»xijal objects by the media. I mean, what could be more at- 
tractive than a lo-vear-old girl in a pair of tight Sasson jeans? You 
look on a l)illbf)ard, youth is everything. 
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I don't mean to HUi;K^*Ht that this is the only reason why this hap- 
pens. But I do feel that society is extremely complex, the media is 
very sophisticated, there is a very high premium on youth. These 
are very difficult times that we live in, and I think that children 
are the ones who are bearing the brunt of it. 

Mr. Wolf. I think what you say makes a lot of sense. I know you 
are not an expert insofar as this has been your studv throughout 
your entire career, but what do you think can be done to jump 
ahead of the problem and cut it off? For instance, for those who 
have had the problem, we can treat and have the counseling cen- 
• ters. Is there anything that we could do as a society or as a govern- 

ment to get out in front of the problem and treat the symptoms 
and the causes, in addition to the people who have been hurt so 
far; do vou have anv thoughts about that? 

Ms. Aal. I don't know how one dams this tide, I don't know how 
you stop a social trend. I think that these things have a motion of 
their own. I think that society tends to go through various changes, 
if you look at the 1960's. the 1970's, the 1980's, and before that. 

I think what we can do that is practical, useful, helpful, is to 
have centers, have help available, have trained people, make that 
center accessible; try to find, from my personal point of view, some 
uniformity in these laws; some way of nandling this so that there is 
a national consciousne.ss about the abuse, the sexual abuse of chil- 
dren, and of women, and of wives, and of the elderly. 

It is a frightening thing to me that we don't respect each other 
as people. It is even more frightening that we perpetrate these 
things on our own families. 

Mr. Wolf. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. Congresswoman Bop-js? 

Mrs. Bo(u;s. I thank both of you so very, very much. 

The reason that the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and 
Families was formed and adopted and funded by the Congress was 
because we need to have more respect for our children, more love 
and understanding, and because we have to put them in a holistic 
situation within a family setting. No individual member of a family 
can really survive well and live a full and marvelous life unless 
they are treated as part of a family. 

1 am very pleased that you feel, both of you, that counseling can 
bo helpful, and families can stay together. Of course, when they 
cannot, we have to respect, I believe, the most innocent and fragile 
of the individuals in the family and that is the child. 

So I am extraordinarily grateful to you. We have come a long 
way, but it has taken an inordinate amount of time and effort and 
love and undenstanding. Twelve years ago, I became interested in a 
drug rehabilitation program for teenagers, and what we discovered 
was that the children who \yere abusing drugs had been abused 
^ children. All <>f the information about the intergenerational prob- 

lems of abuse among family members was unfolded at that time. 

Whefi Dr. Veronica Maas came to a group of Congresswomen 
sc»veral years ago and to (!ongressman Gil Goode to tell us about 
10 the homeless women in the District of Columbia, many of them 

were people who had been deinstitutionalized in a very good move- 
ment, but we had made no arrangements for what happened to 
them when they were deinstitutionalized — and about the difficult 
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ties, the violona* to which \ \\vy were bein^ subjected on the streets. 
We had no hin^uajje, no le^jishUive huifiuuge that identified home- 
less and destitute women. 

While we were trying to get some language and to offer .ome 
type of legislation, a group privately opened a home for destitute 
and homeless women. The minute the doors were opened, they 
were pushed in by abused women IVom every part ol' the spectrum 
of economic social life. And there I began to realize the enormity ol 
the problem ol* abused women. That has been a very long time ago 
that that occurred. 

We have worked so hard in every village and every town and 
every city and every county and every State and here at the Feder- 
al level, and we have such a long way to go. I can't thank you 
enough lor the film that will certainly push us along the way. 

In that regard, I wondered if there is some way that we can 
expand the inlluence of the film? Perhaps through the phone calls 
and through your research and ABC's research, we could know 
what kinds ol* centers exist in various places. Perhaps there is a 
network of organizations within those geographic areas where you 
could put together the type of team that would need to be on hand 
for counseling, for shelter, et cetera, and be able to show that film 
to groups who could then know what was available to them in the 
event they were suffering some of these difllculties? 

Ms. Aai,. The film is being distributed by MGM Television. It is 
my understanding, since at !) o'clock in the morning on the 10th, 
all of the switchboard lights were lighting up, and the first calls 
that came into our switchboard at the office were from profession- 
als in the field wanting the film: teachers, psychologists, medical 
doctors, people in organizations who felt that airing the film would 
be helpful for them in their work. 

Now. it is my understanding that MGM has taken care of the 
distribution and that the film is available, for use by nonprofit or- 
ganizations. There has been an enormous effort to get this film cas- 
setted and made available for commercial sale. That will not 
happen until ABC has its second run. ABC is entitled to two runs 
of the film. It has run once, and it will run again within the next 
year and a half After that time the lllm will be available. 

It is unfortunate, 1 think, that we can't get it sooner but 1 am 
nearly certain that no cassettes can be made of a lllm until the 
network has had what it is entitled by virtue of underwriting the 
cost of the film. 

Mrs. BfK;(;s. But at least it is being distributed for education- 



Ms. Aai.. Yes: it is being distributed for educational use. 
Mrs. lJ()(;(;s |continuing|. Use? 

Ms. Aai.. And anyone who wants to see that film should call 
M(}M Television Distribution in New York. 
Mrs. Ho(;(;s. That is very helpful. Thank you very, very much. 
Ms. Aai.. You are welccune. 

Mrs. Bo(;(;s. Ms. Key. 1 wonder in the crisis centers, for the 
p»H)f>le who are able to work, obviously you have been too injured 
to b(* able to work, are there any opjiortunities for job training or 
retraining ol people* who have obsolete* skills? Is there an effort to 
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?nrvl*vV?Ait*'"^''' economic situation where they can 

survive, if they must survive alone? 

Ms. Key. As I understand from the people in my crouD thev are 
Koing to Rockville and to A Woman's Place. whe're^S is7ome! 
misSf^ • '8 taught-I haven't availed 

H^Jl'^.f ^ ^ j"^* ^i}"^ ^. t° that you have a great 

motl? rrat?M to ;oT"^ - 

Ms. Kky. Thank you very much. 

Mrs BoGGs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Weiss, [presiding]. Thank you very much, Mrs. Boggs. 

ivis. Aal. i have, I guess, only one question. In the course of vour 
responses to questions you have focused on the lack of uniformi- 

Ms. Aal. Yes. 

iftllAT I^°"t'""^"eJ. In laws, approaches. Expand on that just 
a littU. b t. and IS that really a problem or a strength since my 
sense of it is that there is no certainty as to exactly what approach 

M '■5'^* approach in dealing with the problem? 
A A * V } ^Fl^ t*^«t ^ suppose there is no certainty. 

n^c« nhnn 'l"??'"*^"* ^^""^ ^^""^^ « national conscious- 

ness about this. I think that some uniformity of treatment and the 

Seool^lri^ltTT"^ '"^^^ ^'^^^^ t° the AmeHcan 

people, t is not that way. It is my experience and through what I 

arh.'nln .•"/jr'-^!"^ this film that the way these proWems 
are handled is different in so many places. 

nZhv^^^ i^Tu^^"^ "'"^ « composite model. It is very 

r Hmtv ''^PP^"' example, in Los Angeles 

l ounty, just as an example, in Los Angeles County, if someone 
came forward and said as Amelia says i^ the film, my father has 
been messing with me. dad would be taken to jail. Now, difficult 
n;fr'^''U-^*'^:iPu'"''''''^ ^^^'^ ^'■^ ^'«thers who deserve incarcer- 
fJZl aZ ^"^^y .Rerhaps. It is not for me to 

?hll y^*' ^'^^'■^ "'^"y families that can be rehabilitated; 

who P.n'LI"^"^'"f " b '•^habilitated; many perpetrators 

who can be saved; families can be kept together ^ *' 

,iii„ , ♦t^ i . 'mportant that we do find .some way of han- 
ciiing this that is available to all Americans, people everywhere 

ine is iilS nnTLS^^'T- "^^^'^ that Kind of counsel^ 

ing IS just not done, it is not available. 

The law steps in and handles it in a difierent way. and in a way 
K-i^'de^^^^^^ °" ^P"''*'""'"' ^ '^''"^ that it is 

Mr Weiss As I listen to you, you are really. I think, suggestintr 
more fiexibi ity rather than absolute rigidity. I mean I donTThin^ 
you would be hapny if the uniformitj was threverybody gets 
thrown into jail and the keys thrown away ^^veryooay gets 

Mr mL^Right."" ' suggesting that kind of uniformity. 

Ms. Aai, What I am suggesting is that counseling programs be 
made available all across the country h' ut? 

Mr. Wkiss. Right. OK. 
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Ms. Aal. County to county, city to city, suburb to suburb. State 
to State. That is not the way it is right now. 
Mr. Weiss. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Coats? 

Mr. Coats. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I apologize for not being here to hear your testimony but I do ap- 
preciate you taking time to come before the committee. I just have 
one question. 

In terms of the treatment of the offender, what has been, in your 
experience, the most successful program? What types of programs 
go toward treating the offender and breaking the cycle, the chain 
of the repeated abuse? 

Ms. Aal. I have no experience, I only know what worked for us 
dramatically and what the experts who commented on the film and 
those associations which endorsed the film had to say to us about 
what it was that we were dramatizing there. And what we drama- 
tized was a therapeutic approach. The father was removed from 
the home, the father went to counseling with the mother, the chil- 
dren remained in the home with the mother, the children went to 
counseling. And at such time as the psychologist who presided over 
the case, appointed by the court, deemed suitable, the father could 
be gradually reintroduced into the home situation and Anally join 
his family. 

Perhaps, and that to me seems to be a reasonable way of han- 
dling that kind of a problem, particularly for the kind of man that 
we depicted in the film. This is not a hulking brute who beats his 
daughter every night. What he does is perhaps as ugly, but it is the 
way in which he does it that is more benign. 

Mr. Coats. But would vou conclude that professional counseling 
is essential to dealing with the problem? 

Ms. Aal. Yes. 

Mr. Coats. And is individual counseling or group counseling, or a 
combination, one better than the other? 

Ms. Aal. I think it depends very much on the nature of the per- 
petrator. 

Mr. Coats. What kind of success rate do you find? 

Ms. Aal. I read a statistic last night that Hank Giaretto put for- 
ward, and in his particular counseling method there is less than 2 
percent attrition, less than 2 percent. Once these men have been 
rehabilitated, once these families have gone through the counseling 
program, less than 2 percent returned to that mode of behavior. 

Mr. Coats. It is 98 percent successful? 

Ms. Aal. Yes. 

Mr. Coats. And what time period are we talking about in terms 
of treatment—' realize it differs with every case. 

Ms. Aal. I don't know. Given what I have read about how that 
program functions, I think it is about B months, although you can 
stay in a lot longer. 

Mr. Coats. Wna* is the key toward successful treatment? 

Ms. Aal. I think the most important thing is also depicted in the 
film was to get the father to admit; two very imoortant elements, * 
three, perhaps. One is to get the father to admit that he did it. The 
second is to go to his daughter and say, it is not your fault, I did it; 
the father must take responsibility for what he has done so th \t 
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for theTist'ifter life "^^"^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ responsibility 

I think a very important player in the scenario is the mother 
who needs to come to terms with what her marriage is, what she 
thought her marriage was, and what her relationship with her 
daughter is and should be. 

Mr. Coats. Do you have an idea of what percentage— and I am 
ThJi ^"1 ".y^'' te»*"tory vou have already talked about- 
what percentage of abusers were abused children? 

Ms. Aal I don't have a statistic for you but I do have on good 
account, almost all of the literature I have read, Finkelhor, Kow- 
and Summit, Russell, Susan Forward, almost all of the literature 
indicates that abusers were abused themselves. 

Mr. Coats. That is the information that I have, that it is an as- 
tounding correlation between the two. 

recognition of that by the abuser that 
the going back into his early childhood memories and understand- 
ing and bringing that out, is that helpful in the therapy? Is that 
always understood by the adult abuser that they were abused? 
^Zl f^!'- Again, I can t testify as an expert because I am not a 
P;yj7'°«J8t, I am a producer. But I think that understanding is 
only the beginning. It is learning to readjust one's mode of behav- 
ior. Just because you know that you have something in your past 
that has caused you to behave in a specific way in the present is 
not enough, it is a beginning, it is a start. 

n«.T«f 1- °J^^ ?°. forwai'd and one must receive help, 

counseling, treatment, and begin to redirect one's behavior, one^s 
attitudes toward one's self, toward the family unit. We behave in 
the way we were taught to behave. And when one sees abuse at 
home, one has a tendency to perpetuate it in one's own home, as 
badly as we perhaps wouldn't want to. I mean, we are creatures of 
u ;'.^?® ?*»8t on learned behavior. And when we learn that this is 
what life IS, and this is perhaps a translation of love, what is it for 

ifa^S? u^^" ^° »t 8, or 9, or 10, 1 love you, 

this IS what people do when they love each other? 

Yes, that statement is true but it is certainly inappropriate. And 
what 18 she then to thmk? What is she then to carYy into the rest 
ot her life as her understanding of what it is to have a loving rela- 
tionship with a man? What does that then say about what it is to 
family? ""^^ ^ remember and bring to her own 

foiSIra of my great, great concerns, and I guess goals in 

terms of direction that this committee gives, is that we try to find 
ways to break the cycle, to break the chain. And if we have learned 
one thing in our committee through our hearings and our travels, 
t IS that the chain that exists between the problems, incest begets 
incest, and child abuse begets child abuse, and alcoholism begets al- 
cohohsm. And we have spent a lot of dollars and a lot of time in 
this country treating the disease, or the symptoms of the disease, 
always trying to put ^and-Aids on the hemorrhaging wound, bat 
haven t really concentrated enough efforts on the root cause in 
trying to break that. 

I know that you are not a researcher, but with that kind of sue- 
cess rate indicated, it would seem to me that we ought to be pour- 
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itiK an awful lot oi viiort into breaking that chain so that we can 
stop the cycle, and with that kind of success rate among fathers, 
why. we ought to be directing our thoughts toward that kind of 
treatment as well as providing assistance for the abused. 
Ms. Aal. I agree. 

Mr. C'oATS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Weiss. Thank you, Mr. Coats. 

I want to thank both of you for a really very, very positive and 
effective testimony. The committee is grateful to you and hope we 
will be able to utilize it in the further work of the committee. 
Thank you very, very much. 

Ms. Aal. Thank you. 

Ms. Key. Thank you. 

Mr. Weiss. Our third panel will be composed of Mr Hubie Wil- 
liams, director of the Newark Police Department, on behalf of 
Police Executive Research Forum, Washington, ElC; H. Jerome 
Miron, director of Victim Witness Program, National Sheriffs' As- 
s«)ciation, Washington, DC; Dan Williams, executive director. 
Catholic Charities, Mobile, AL, on behalf of the National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities, and Emily Anne Staples, vice president 
and chair. Government Relations Committee, United Way of Min- 
neapolis Area, MI. 

If all of you will take your places at the witness table, we will 
proceed. 

We have your prepared testimony and in each instance that tes- 
timony, will in its entirety, without objection, be entered into the 
record, and we will then invite you to present your testimony in 
whatever you deem it to be most effective and convenient for you. 
We will do it in the order in which you are listed. 

I understand, Ms. Staples, that you have a time problem. 

Ms. Stap!.I':s. I have a meeting in Williamsburg that begins at 
noon, so ii i could be at least second, that would be very much ap- 
preciated. 

Mr. Wkiss. We will honor that request. OK? 
Ms. Staples. Thank you. 

Mr. W«:isG. We will start with you, Mr. Williams, and then we 
will go to Ms. Staples. 

STATKMKNT OF lll'HKKT WILLIAMS, l)IRK( TOR. NKWARK POLICK 
IIKPARTMKNT. NKWARK, N.I. ON BKIIALF OF POLICK KXECU- 
TIV K RKSKARdI FORUM. WASHIN(;T0N, IK! 

Mr. HuBKRT Williams. Thank you. 

Mr. ('hairman and the distinguished members of this subcommit- 

ttr: 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify before you today. This 
morning, I am representing the 100-member Police Chiefs and 
Sheriffs Association from the larger jurisdictions who are members 
of the Police Executive Research Forum. A national professional 
<ir«ani/ation dedicated to improving the quality of police services, 
the Forum has been working since 15)78 to improve police officers 
capabilities to handle domestic violence calls. 

The reason why the Forum has made domestic violence one of 
our top priorities for ihe past 5 years is because we police, who are 




often the first and only outwiders to become involved with these 
lamilies. understand the magnitude of the problem and the devas- 
tating human suffering it causes. 

As police officers, we see, as few others do. the damage done to 
the children who grow up in these violent homes. Too often the 
children are themselves abused and, as they grow up, we frequent- 

emjounter them as delinquents, prostitutes, runaways, and drug 

As police administrators, we understand the operational costs of 
domestic violence. Domestic-related calls for police service repre- 
sent anywhere from 15 to 25 percent of many m^or urban police 
agencies workloads, and the calls involving the use of force com- 
prise one-third of all domestic calls. 

Moreover, each domestic call usually requires police officers to 
spend anywhere from 45 minutes to 1 hour in the home. We are 
also keenly aware of the dangerous nature of these calls, which 
result m all too frequent police officer deaths and iiyuries. 

As law enforcement officials, we understand that these danger- 
ous ai id de.'^dly domestic violence calls constitute criminal behavior 
of the most serious nature. 

While you will hear a great deal this morning about domestic vi- 
olence, spouse abuse, and wife beating, I urge you to keep in mind 
that the essence of the domestic violence problem is violent crimi- 
nal behavior, namely, homicide, aggravated assult, assault with 
intent to kill, rape, battery, theft, harassment, terroristic threats, 
and malicious mischief. 

Because the members of the Police Executive Research Forum 
believe domestic violence involves serious criminal behavior, and 
because so many abusers deny responsibility for their violent be- 
havior and blame their victims for the violence, we recommend 
using the authority and resources of the criminal justice system to 
express condemnation of this violence and to place legal controls 
on the abusers behavior. 

We support noncustodial sentences for these offenders in court- 
supervised treatment programs wherein they can learn non-violent 
skills to express anger, manage stress, and resolve conflict. 

The police use of arrest is critical to this process of holding abus- 
ers accountable for their violence. The members of the Police Exec- 
utive Research Forum have advocated, since 1979, the use of arrest 
in cases involving serious iiyury, use of a weapon or violation of a 
protection order. 

We also sugg;est that arrests are often appropriate in misdemean- 
or cases involving a freshly committed assault, a second call to the 
police within a 7-day period, or when the safety of the victim is in 
imminent danger. 

The expansion of police arrest authority in misdemeanor domes- 
tic assault cases, especially, has been a much-needed statutory 
change that can help prevent repeated acts of abuse. 
yjj}, Jersey, such a prov^ision became effective on January 1, 
l.fM as part of our new domestic violence law. This law also makes 
violation ot a civil protection order a criminal offense and requires 
otticers to complete a separate incident report for each domestic 
violence case. 
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From January I, I!)K:{ to April W of this year, our officers filed 
2,875 domestic violence forms, determined that a crime occurred in 
two-thirds of* these cases, and made 715 arrests. 

The Newark Police Department is participating in a program 
s|)onsored by the Police Executive Research Forum with three 
other police departments to develop model police procedures for do- 
mestic violence calls. 

As a result, we have made significant changes within our depart- 
ment to provide battered women with the necessary protection and 
services. 

First, we issued a written directive which establishes proper pro- 
cedures for police officers to follow in these cases. 

Second, we printed up a referral card for our officers to distrib- 
ute to victims informing them of their legal rights. 

Third, we provided all of our patrol officers with a 6-hour train- 
ing course on domestic violence which emphasizes their dual obli- 
gation to enforce the law and protect the victims. 

Fourth, we provided our 911 emergency call operators with spe- 
cial training to screen and properly classify battered women's calls. 

And, fifth, we developed a formal prot(KDl with our battered 
women*s shelter for officers to refc* victims. 

What we learned through this program is that there are numer- 
ous practical steps that police can take to prevent subsequent acts 
of violence?. By the way, we also discovered that this program is 
costly, a minimum of $75,000 spent to implement these procedures. 

We learned that police must have adequate statutory authority 
to intervene in these cases, both in expanded arrest authority for 
misdemeanor assults and in making violation of a protection order 
a criminal offense. 

We also learned that tougher arrest and prosecution policies, im- 
proved training programs for our officers, and referrals to battered 
women*s shelters and abusers' programs can result in an overall 
reduction in both domestic-related calls for police service and in 
the number of minutes officers spend on each call. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I hope my remarks give you a 
sense that there are police agencies across the country that are 
aware of the serious nature of the domestic violence problem and 
are trying to find effective ways to end the violence. Unfortunately, 
the police response to these calls has not always been proper. 

For many years, we treated them as private family matters and 
did little to ensure equal protection of the victims* rights not to be 
beaten. L for one, regret these misinformed and inappropriate 
police procc*dures and I offer apologies to any battered women who 
Wits repeatedly abused as a result of our lack of understanding 
alM)iit the criminal nature of this problem. 

I can assure you that we are now taking the necessary steps to 
protect these victims and to hold the abusers accountable for their 
violent behavior. 

Hot we cannot make these changes alone, Mr. Chairman. We 
need your lielp. I am here today to urge swift enactment of the 
Family V^ioleuce FVevention and Services Act which will provide 
much needed funding both for police training programs and shel- 
ters for battered women. 
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l*oli('<' aKcm ii-s across this country are in desoeratP nppH 
.OK proKrams and n.aterials that wH proS them w^^^^^^^ 
Kuidelmes for handling these dangerous calls ^ 

I hank you. Mr Chairman. I appreciate this committee's efforto 

u~ St^7ot."tlHf ' uP°''^« SerT^ithThe 

lent aSlts ^ themselves and the victims of these vio- 

Mr. Wkiss. Thank you very much. Mr. Williams 
(Prepared statement of Mr. Hubert Williams follows:] 

PHKPARK,, STATKMKNT OK H.BKKT WuX.AMS NkWARK PoUCE DEPARTMENT. NeWARK. 

lOO-mt-mbtT police chiefs and Xpriffs frnnT^u^' w i- ^ am representing the 

memb«.rs ol the FolicVExSive F^tlr^^ Pnr..^"*A " Jurisdictions who are 

lion dedicated to7mpr^nKT a^^^ A national professional organiza- 

in« since 1!)7S to imZvf lSi?e omre^'^in ^?'*"'" 
calls. Under con racUrom th^liw S '^"Pf^'l"'*?' ^o handle domestic violence 
I' S l)« partmem S Heahh andlTuman^^^^^ Administration and the 

tr....s .,1, tho subjl-ct Services, we have produce/! three publica- 

Abilsll^'i'^ZcSitrG^irfo^ Sc?^KetTl9^,?"'^ ^ ^'^'^ 

Practical (laid.- for BattoJed SoSn^A^Ses^ffi "^"'"""^ ^ 

for\tZrL:t;?:i?Kcl'„rwrMiiTr^ violence one of our top priorities 
vrs to h«.come inXed wSh "hTne feS ifs* nJl«f ""^ ""'^ 

iom and the devastatinK human suff ^i^^^^^^ ut^derstand the magnitude of the prob- 
others do. the damSon^To the c^iM ^ police officers, we see. as few 

often the childreTare them^^ 1« nh^^?^ "P ^'"'^nt homes. Too 

counter them arS.ir.uXlS?itt^^^^^^ ^ug at*.^ ''^"^"^'^ 

lent 7 :rt S^^^^^^^^^ the -^o;.?a1i2n"af ttrS dom«.tic vio- 

^o^ir iS; 

.n .HI...H..f;^^;ucntV.irce;S^^ °f these calls, which result 

n.iu;/\":o;;tr3r^^^^^^^^^^^^ c^rtrnlrsraJiS^f \r ''"r™"^ ""'^ '^^'i^ 
:rd^:!l.xurr^;t™^^^^^ 

rnali, io.is mischi." '"^^ harassment, terroristic threats, and 

vi'flST..:';;;:":^!.? Forum beheve domestic 

siM.nsibilitv (or theirvi,Ln7h k P*'""^'"'; and because so many abusers deny re- 
n-. omnu.nd "s-U 7h^.\Sorit;^!„'r^^^^^^ - 
|»r..ss cond,.n,ni.tion ol this violence nndT nL^ i „ """'"a I Justice system to ex- 
li.ivio, W.. support no, cusi.^ ;T «».n.?.n P'"*^! ^^"trols on the abusers* be- 
'•" 't.......t (.roKmms XS. h L " n""" ^^'^ f^'^^ifrH in court-supervised 

r.M,K.«..strL.'ai;d rcsXc'^nn& """'^'"'^"t skills to express anger. 

.or\i;;.irvM:kS 'The n^nibo^^^^ "^users accountable 

"•t.-d, s.n... I!i7!i. trusToi rr .^i^^„«^^^^^^ f^rum have advo- 

... .M.s.l..„...Mnor c- m's i i vrnJ^^ are often appropriate 

«. within a 7 I r^rr od or^^^^^ " fnl' the 

Th.- ' Xl.rcssion of^i'l e ar eTt .'St^^^^^ IT '"""'"^"^ danger, 

.•specially, has ben , niurj^edersta tutorv -h»S'^^^^^ "^T"'' '^««^«- 
acts of abuse In New J.'rscv such ,f mS„ h^^^^^ ^'''P H'"'*^''"' repeated 

r.-<( y. sut n a pr()\ ision became t'lTective on January 1, Um, 
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as |mr! of otir ih*w <loiiit*Hlii* viol(*iu*(» law. This law* also makes violation of a civil 
prot(*ction or(l(*r a rriiiiiiial otti*nH4» and rH|uin*s onia*rs to complett* a separate inci- 
dent rep<irt for each domestic violence case. From January I, VM\, to April 'M) of 
this year, our otTicers filed 2,K7ri domestic violenci* tbrmn, determined that a crime 
uCCUrn.Kl in two-thirds of these cases, and made 715 arrests. 

The Newark Police Department is participating in a pruKramr spunsorcKl by the 
Police KxiHTUtive Kt»s<vircn Forum, with three other police departments to develop 
Ni<Ni(*l police pnictHlurt^ for domestic violence calls. 

As a result, we have made significant changes within our department to provide 
hat!(*n*d women with the necessary protwtion and services. First, we ia.ued a new 
written directive which establishi*s proper procedures for oflicers to follow in these 
cases. Second, we printed up a referral card for our officers to distribute to victims 
informing them of their legal rights. Third, we provided all of our patrol officers 
with a new six-hour training course on domestic violence which emphasises their 
dual obligation to enforce the law and protect the victims. Fourth, we provided our 
tM I f^miTgency call operators with special training to screen and properly classify 
battered women *s calls. And, fifth, we have developed a formal protocol with our 
battered women's shelter for officers to refer victims. What we learned through this 
program is that th(*re are numerous practical steps that police can take to prevent 
sutwequent acts of violence. We learned, for instance, that police must have ade- 
quate statutory authority to intervene in these cases— both in expanded arrest au- 
thority for misdemeanor assaults and in making violation of a protection order a 
criminal offense. We also learned that tougher arrest and prosecution policies, im- 
proved training programs for our officers, and referrals to battered women's shel- 
ters and abusers' programs can result in an overall reduction in both domestic-relat- 
ed calls for police service and in the number of minutes officers spend on each call. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I hope my remarks give you a sense that there are 
police agencies across the country that are aware of the serious nature of the do- 
mestic violence problem and are trying to find effective ways to end the violence. 
Unfortunately, the police response to these calls has not always been proper. For 
many years we treated them as private family matters and did little to insure equal 
protection of the victims* rights not to be beaten. I for one regret these misinformed 
and inappropriate police procedures and I offer apologies to any battered woman 
who was repeatedly abused as a result of our lack of understanding about the crimi- 
nal nature of this problem. I can assure you that we are now taking the necessary 
steps to protect these victims and to hold the abusers accountable for their violent 
behavior. 

But we cannot make these changes alone, Mr. Chairman. We need your help. I 
am here today to urge swift enactment of the Family Violence Prevention and Serv- 
ices Act which will provide much-needed funding both for police training programs 
and shelters for battered women. Police agencies across this country are in desper- 
ate need of training programs and materials that will provide them with proper 
guidelines for handling these dangerous calls. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate this subcommittee's efforts to reduce do- 
mestic violence and to provide police officers with the necessary skills to protect 
themselves and the victims of these violent assaiilts. 

Mr. Weiss. Ms. Staples, we have this situation: The bells that you 
have heard indicate that there is a quorum call to be followed by a 
vote that will last 5 minutes. That means that if we leave we won't 
be back for another 15 or 20 minutes. 

I think that perhaps the thing to do is to ask you to testify but 
with the knowledge that all you have is about 5 minutes, so I give 
you your choice as to what you think is most appropriate. 

Ms. Staples. At this stage, I have sort of two plane arrange- 
ments, so I would just as soon wait, that is fine. 

Mr. Weiss. Yes? OK, Hne. 



' ThiH law drnnes Ihr lollowtng offenHOH iw "dtimostic violence" if they are committed between 
fjiniily mombfTH iwer the ii«e of U'y AhmhuU. kidnapping, criminal restraint fnlse imprinonment, 
sfxual aKsiiull. criminal sexual contact, lewdness, criminal mihchief, burKlarv. nnd harassment. 

''This program is funded by the Levi Strauss Foundation, the Florence Borden Foundation, 
the rhiciiKo ft(»source (Vnter, and the Playbov Foundation. 

• Albuquerque. NM/ Charleston. S(^: and Memphis, TN. 
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Then tho coinniittoo will stand in recess. We will eturn as soon 
as the vote is complete. 
(Recess.) 

Mr. SiKORSKi [presiding). Let's begin. I would like to begin by 
we coming Ms. Emily Anne Staples, the chair of the Government 
helations Committee and vice president of the board of directors 
lor the United Way of Minneapolis area. 

Emily Anne is also a member of the Government Relations Cr.n- 
mittee for the United Way of America. I had the great privilege of 
serving 4 years in the State senate with her, and together we 
helped forge some good, tough Minnesota laws and some good, sen- 
sitive Minnesota programs in this area. 

Some months ago, I forwarded to Chairman George Miller a 
study on family violence by Ms. Staples and the United Way of 
Minneapolis because I thought it was an excellent study and be- 
cause United Way had made the problem of family violence its No. 
1 priority. 

I know with her incredible energy and concern and talent that 
something good is going to come out of her work there and her tes- 
t'n'ony here today. W. th that, Emily Anne Staples. 

Ms. Staples. Thank you. Representative Sikorski. It is a great 
privilege to be testifying in front of this committee, particularly in 
front of an old colleague. ^ 

For the record, would you like me to reidentify myself? 

Mr. SiKORSKi. Yes, ple;ise. 

STATEMENT iW EMILY ANNE STAPLES CHAIRWOMAN. GOVERN- 

minneapouSea^^ ™^ "'^'^ ''"^ 

Ms. Staples. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee: 
My name is Emily Anne Staples. I chair the Government Rela- 
tions Committee of the United Way of the Minneapolis area and 
serve as vice president of its board of directors. I am also a member 
w, the Government Relations Advisory Committee of the United 
Way of America. 

My purpose here today is to share with you the great interest 
and concern which United Ways and their participating agencies 
have in the areas of abuse and neglect of both children and adults. 

While my experience and consequently my remarks will be fo- 
cused primarily on my United Way and the Minneapolis/Twin City 
area, the committee should be aware that this interest and concern 
IS shared by many of the more than 2,300 United Ways across, the 
country, including those in Arizona, California, Texas, and Wash- 
ington, upon whose programs I will comment briefly in my presen- 
tation. ^ ^ 

In the Minneapolis area, the two highest ranking problem cate- 
gories for United Way funding are abuse and neglect of children 
and abuse and neglect of adults. 

Programs and services which address these two problem catego- 
ries will in calendar year 1984 recf^ive $3.2 milHon in United Way 
funding. This represents 14.3 perreM < '"our total allocations. 

Having said that, Ipt me tell you bi letty how we arrived at our 
problem categories and how thev' we.- . prioritized. I think it will 
help provide a view of how thes> | c >lems are perceived by the 
Minneapolis community. And af'er listening to testimony todey 
and also some of the other readir.^: ve do not consider ourselves a 



violent ami or a vio\n\\ roinmunity, but I think we have delved 
into this pc^rhaps to a ^rfater extent than some other areas. 

Since Ajpril our United Way has allocated its funding based 
on identified problems within the community. Their ranking is 
based on three factors: The importance of the problem, the adequa- 
cy of resources to deal with the problem, and the ability of United 
Way agencies to have an impact on the problem. 

The high ranking of these two problem areas is the result ( T an 
extensive community process involving 192 different individuals, 
including elected officials, staff from government agencies, and rep- 
resentatives of private foundations, academic institutions. United 
Way-supported agencies, and other service providers, as well as the 
area citizen volunteers. 

Each problem was reviewed in detail, with attention to the fol- 
lowing characteristics: The definition of the problem; the popula- 
tions affected by the problem; its seriousness to the individual; the 
extent of the problem and its impact on the community, and the 
resources available to deal with the problem. The resources include 
the current funding, both United Way and from other sources, and 
a l<K)k at the trends in funding, and the adequacy of services to ad- 
dress the problem. 

Having done all this, the final recommendations were reviewed 
and approved by our 22-member Priorities Committee and our 60- 
member Board of Directors. I think you realize that we did not 
arrive at these problem priorities lightly. 

But what do we mean by abuse and neglect of children and abuse 
and neglect of adults? 

Child abui^e, we identified as causing suffering by children 
through nonaccidental injury or emotional trauma resulting from 
acts or omissions by any person in a position of power over them. 
Abusive or neglectful acts are violations of community treatment 
standards or laws. 

The most likely victims of sexual abuse are children aged 10 to 
12 years of age, who stand out in any way: those with physical or 
mental handicaps or thise who are especially bright, or shy, or pre- 
cocious, et cetera. Thej come from families under stress; parents or 
guardians who are strong believers in physical punishment; those 
who are abuse victims in their own childhood; and from families 
who are not knowledgeable about child development and age-appro- 
priate hob ivior. 

The problem is increasing. In 1982, 2,738 children under age 18 
in our two major counties were reported victims of abuse or ne- 
glect. This is approximately 1 percent of that age population. Incest 
occurs in an estimated 10 to 14 percent or between 16,000 and 
22,000 families in our community. I found that astonishing so I 
asked '^^r complete documentation, which I provided, because I 
couldn't believe it when I was hearing those statistics myself. 

The seriousness io the individual from these problems in addi- 
tion to the risks of physical injury and death, include impaired in- 
tellectual functioning, personality difficulties, physical disabilities 
resulting from poor physical development, and the tendency to 
become abusers themselves in adulthood. The long-term social, eco- 
nomic, and medical cost , for dealing with abusers and abuse vic- 
tims is staggering. 

The incidence of physical and sexual abuse and neglect of chil- 
dren hcs been increasing and is expected to increase within the 
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ni»xt 2 years. CnnlrihuliiiK factors we discovered are: residual un- 
employment and underc»mployment from the recent recession; con- 
tinued reduction of Federal and State programs to meet economic, 
social, and health needs of the poor, increased numbers of single- 
parent families and adolescent parents, and new reporting require- 
ments which brings this problem more clearly to our attention. 

On that note, there was a **Nightline" program just a week and a 
half ago, a family from Hopkins, MN, was being dealt with by Ted 
Koppel, and an abusing parent who had been removed from the 
home and incarcerated was back with his family, and testified how 
that had affected their family and what it meant to have had treat- 
ment and then to be able to be rehabilitated and returned to the 
family. 

In IJISl, the Minneapolis United Way will fund 42 programs 
which address this problem. They will receive a total of $1,751,257 
or 7.«i percent of our total allocation. The other major funding 
sources include State and county agencies and insurance compa- 
nies. The State and the counties of Hennepin and Anoka support a 
wide range of programming including prevention, intervention, 
crisis programs, therapy, and aftercare. 

These State and county sources usually involve the use of Feder- 
al funds because some insurance companies will pay for therapy 
but will not pay for long-term treatment for abuse victims. And 
this distinction, I think, is important for your committee to under- 
stand. 

Our analysis is that resources addressing this problem will be in- 
adequate to meet the need in the next 2 years. 

Awareness of child-abuse s identifying signs and a willingness to 
report such cases is still inadequate. Treatment programs are not 
well developed or widely available, especially in the outlying por- 
tions of our service area, which addresses a question asked earlier. 
Due to reduction in third-party payments for mental health ther- 
apy, abuse victims who require long-term care are prevented from 
receiving these services because the sources with sliding fee scales 
have long client waiting lists. 

Now I turn to abuse and neglect of adults. By this, we mean acts 
or omissions resulting from nonaccidental physical injury to the 
victim. Rape, sexual assault, and molestation are violent acts of 
this nature but also serious are neglect by individuals with care- 
taking or guardianship responsibilities for adults, and the threats 
of physical harm. 

The most affected population are women and functionally im- 
paired persons dependent upon others for their care. It is estimated 
that 140,000 women in the Minneapolis United Way service area, 
one in four, will be abused within their adult lives. 

The incidence of reported adult abuse and neglect is increasing 
and it is expected to continue increasing. Among the factors influ- 
encing this is the increasing size of high-risk populations; the dein- 
stitutionalized mentally ill or handicapped adults, frail elderly per- 
sons, families under stress revolving around deprivation of basic 
human service needs; and families forced to relocate because of eco- 
nomic circumstances. 
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In llWl. our United Way will fund :{() programs that address this 
problem. These programH will receive a total allocation of 
$l,444,(i70 or 0.7 percent of our total. 

Our estimate of services is that emergency intervention, services 
designed to identify and address the needs of high-risk families, the 
system of reporting and awareness among professionals, and infor- 
mation about available service are all inadequate. There are no 
services that orovide respite, followup, and support; and until re- 
cently, our criminal justice system has failed to effectively enforce 
laws regarding domestic violence which the previous speaker spoke 
about. We have recently changed that and I would hope that our 
Minneapolis chief of police would be here to address that because 
we have just begun to work on that problem, and to arrest the— 
affect the abuser. 

We have a problem, though, and worse, we are not alone. 

In communities throughout the country, United Ways and other 
service providers, including government, are working to provide 
both treatment and prevention services to combat the national 
hon or of physical and sexual abuse of our children and vulnerable 
adults. 

As a member of the national Government Relations Committee 
for United Way of America, I meet with volunteers throughout the 
country. I^et me mention just a few of the programs currently 
going on in other States and some of the difficulties that they have 
faced. The four States I will deal with are Texas, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, and Arizona. 

In Texas, child-abuse cases are classified by severity and priori- 
tized as I, II, and III. Priorities I and II are reserved for individuals 
suffering from severe abuse or neglect who are in imminent danger 
of death. Funding for services for this population was eliminated in 
1!>H1 because of Federal funding cutbacks. 

In 1 !)«:{, United Ways in Texas established a legislative priority 
to restore funds for priorities I and II, and the legislature approved 
it. Priority III children, however, who are not in immediate danger 
of death from abuse or neglect, still are not served in Texas. 

Until the last few months, the State of Washington did not have 
any laws to require the reporting of abuse of the elderly. United 
Ways in Washington, in cooperation with a Government agency, 
conducted a survey and discovered that one-half of all cases of el- 
derly abuse went unreported. 

With strong support from the United Way, the Washington Leg- 
islature recently passed a law mandating that abuse of the elderly 
be ref)orted. However, the new law does not take effect until July 
1. Mwr), lor the reason that the State simply did not have the funds 
to pay for caseworkers who would be needed to follow upon reports 
of abuse. The State hopes to secure funds in their next session for 
between five and six full-time equivalent employees to handle the 
increased workload. 

In Calilornia, the Los Angeles United Way serves a population of 
more than 7 million individuals. The area is so large it is divided 
into five regions, each of which has its own system of priority fund- 
ing. Sexual abuse of children and adults is in the top li of 20 fund- 
inp priorities in each of the five Los Angeles regions. 
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The Lo8 AtiK»'l<«H IJniti'd Way, together with Los Angeles County, 
has worked to establish a new County Children's Service Depart- 
ment which will be operational September 1 of this year. County 
funding will be between $10 and $12 million. 

The board of directors of the Los Angeles United Way recently 
endorsed a volunteer proposal asking the State of California for 
new funding for services to deal with sexual abuse of children and 
adults. While these kinds of recommendations for Government 
fundmg may be commonplace among some social service organiza- 
tions, the Los Angeles United Way had never before made such a 
request. The unprecedented position taken by the United Way 
Board was in recognition of the seriousness of this situation and 
the overwhelming need for significant new funding to address this 
problem, which I am sure, obviously. Chairman Miller agrees with. 

In Arizona, the Tucson United Way has had as part of its legisla- 
tion priorities increased funding for day-care and child-protection 
services. This was necessitated by cuts in those programs that re- 
sulted from reduction in Federal funding and significant State tax- 
revenue losses. 

There has been some restoration of funding for child-abuse vic- 
tims, but almost no funding for services to the abuser. Last year, 
the Tucson United Way initiated a treatment program for abusers. 
19H4 funding for this program is limited, however, to $20,000. 

In conclusion, I know you are interested in our view of the need 
for Federal assistance to supplement State, local, and private ef- 
forts to provide services to victims of family violence and I do want 
to touch on this question. 

It is not difficult for me to come to Washington and simply say 
we need Federal assistance, please, some of your money to address 
this problem. However, as we know, your money is our money, and 
every one of us is painfully aware of the Federal budget difficulties 
and the dilemmas you face. 

However, we in Minneapolis have committed $:}.2 million to this 
problem in 1<)«4 and our major county, Hennepin, has committed 

iir ^^^^ include the matching Federal funds. 

We are both making significant contributions but we know that 
much more is needed. 

Los Angeles County is committing between $10 million and $12 
million to e-stablish a new County Children's Service Department, , 
and they have concluded that additional help is necessary. 

It is my hope that the Federal Government will assist these sig- 
nificant efforts by local government and the private sector. We 
sp<>iik of a partnership— Federal Government, local government, 
pnl)lic and private .sectors. I know that sometimes some individuals 
interpret that to mean you fund, we spend. 

In thi.s case, the physical and sexual abuse of children and adults 
IS a serious national problem which is being addressed by signifi- 
cant amounts of private sector funding, and significant contribu- 
tions from local jiovernincnt. 

I believe that this is an area in which increased Federal assist- 
ance is indeed also necessary. 

Thank you for your atteniion. 

(Prepared statement of Kmily Ann Staples follows:) 
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Frkparki) Statkmknt or Kmii.v Annk Staplm, Chair or the Government Rela* 

TIONH CnMMIlTKK Of THE UnITEJI WAV or MlNNRAK>U8 AREA AND VlCE PRrillDENT 

or ITS Board or Dirrctor0 

Mr. Chairman, Membera of the Committee: My name is ^Tmily Anne Staples, I am 
chair of the Government Relations Committee of the Unit '^ ,Vay of Minneapolis 
Area and Vice President of its Board of Directors. I am also a member of the Gov- 
ernment Relations Advisory Committee for the United Way of America. 

My purpose here today is to share with you the great interest pnd concern which 
United Way and their participating agencies have in the areas of abuse md neglect 
of both children and adults. While my experience and consequently my remarks will 
be focused primarily on my United Way and the Minneapolis/Twin City area, the 
committee should be aware that this interest and concern is shared by many of the 
more than United Ways across the count y, including those in Arizona, California, 
Texas and Washington, which I will comment on in my presentation. 

In my community, the two highest ranking problem categories for United Way 
funding are: "Abuse and Neglect of Children ana Abuse and Neglect of Adults." 

Programs and services which address these two problem categories will, in this 
calendar year» receive $3.2 million in United Way funding. This represents 14.3 per- 
cent of our total allocations. 

Having said that, let me tell you briefly how we arrived at our problem categories 
and how they were prioritized. I think it will provide a clear view of liow these prob- 
lemH an* perceived by the Minneapolis community. 

Since April of I!m2. our United Way has allocated ita funding based on identifled 
pn)blemH within the community and their ranking is based on the importance of the 
problem* the adequacy of resources to deal with the problem and our ability to have 
an impact. 

The high ranking of these two problem areas is the result of an extensive commu- 
nity process involving 1!)2 different individuals including elected officials, stafT from 
government agencies, private foundations, academic institutions. United Way-sup- 
ported tigencies, and other service providers. 

Kach problem was reviewed in minute detail: Its deflnition; affected populations; 
its seriousness to the individual; impact on the community; and the resources avail- 
able to deal with the problem. (This included current funding, both United Way and 
other Hources-'the trends in funding, and the adequacy of services to address the 
problem.) 

Having done all this, the flnal recommendations were reviewed and approved by 
our 22'member Priorities Committee and our 60*member Board of Directors. I think 
you can Hc*e that we did not arrive at these problem priorities lightly. . 

But what do we mean by abuse and neglect of children and abuse and neglect of 
tidulis? 



(^hild abuse is suffering by children of non*accidental injury or emotional trauma 
resulting from acts or omissions by any person in a position of power over them. 
Abusive or neglectful acts are violations of community treatment standards or laws 
and within this category we also include teenage prostitution which we consider to 
hi* im act of child abuse. 

1*he most likely victims of sexual abuse are children aged tO to 12 years of age, 
who stand out in any way; thobe with physical or mental handicaps or those who 
are (^specially bright, nhy, precocious, etc They come from families under stress; 
those who are strong believers in physical punishment, those who were abuse vic- 
tims in their own childhood and from families who are not knowledgeable about 
^'hilH development and age-npuroprinte behavior. 

'l*hf* problem is increaHing. In 1!)K2, 2,73K children under age 18 in our two meyor 
count i(*H were rep<irt«»d victims of abuse or neglect. This is approximately one per- 
cent of that population. Incest occurs in an estimated 10 to 14 percent or between 
ItUHM) and 22,(H)i) families in our community. 

We also estimate that one in five females and one in eleven male children will be 
s(*xually lihiised at some time. Although I have read recently that the rate of male 
Hexufil ahuw* is now one in ei^ht 

The Heriousness to the individual I'mm these problems in addition to the risks of 
physical injury and death, include impaired intellectual functioning, tN?rsonality dif- 
ficulties, physical disiihilities resulting from poor physical development, and the 
tendf*ncy toWome abusers themselves in adulthood, the long term social, economic 
and medical costs for dealing with abusers and abuse victims, is staggering. 
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..r.Ll. I' hvsinil ..lui soxual nbuHe nnd ne^loft .,f children nas been in- 

t n-iisiiiK mi,| IS rx\HrU-t\ to increiwe within the next two yeara. t'ontributinR lactore 
".'•^ . "' unemploynu'nt fn.m the recent rewHHion. continued reduc- 

riTr inn, ""^li''" 1"*'* meet i-coriomic. social and health needs of the 

P^Kif. increased numbers of sinKle parenl families and adolescent parents, and new 
reportinn requirements which brings this problem more clearly to our attention. 

REKOURCES 

nr!.hl'!!r V»!"' """'i'' proKrams which address this 

problem They will receive a total of $1,751,257 or 7.r, percent of our total allocation. 

'"T"* "^''^^ a"** '^°""ty agencies, and insurance 

^rSi'^in -n." ^""t ""'' ''"^''ty "upport a wide range of programming including 
/.»n«V^ ' '"♦«'^^''"\'°'?' programs, therapy and aftercare. These state and 

^.r^vT""?!? "'""'L^ """t^ of federaf funds. Some insurance com^nies 

will p|iy lor therapy but will not pay for long-term treatment for abuse victims and 
this distinction is important. ««u=b Yibwum auu 

Our analysis is that resources addressing this problem will be inadequate to meet 
in. nT*,'" "*'''*/«'o years. This is due to government programs receiving main- 
tenance leve HupfKirt and private agencies receiving reduced payments from insur- 
ance companies. ' 

AOKQUACY or SERVICES 

Awareiu^H „f child abuse's identifying signs and a willingness to report such cases 
18 inudequnte. 1 realnient programs are not well-developed or widely available, espe- 
nlvl n. r'' °""y'nK portions of our service area. Due to reduction in third party 
«t?„ !1 therapy, abuse victims who require long term carrare 

prevented from receiving these services as sources with sliding fee scales have long 
client waiting lists. 

ABUSE AND NKCLMrr OK ADULTS 

By abuse and neglect of adults we mean acts or omissions resulting in non-acci- 
tTrJ^r'^u- the victim. Rape, sexual assault and molestation are vio- 

nr 1 •t'^r '*'■''?"'* by individuals with care-taking 

or guardianship responsibilities for adults, and threats of physical harm. 

.JnllLTI^ 'Ik'" ""r P?f" at'on are women and functionally impaired persons de- 
pendent on others lor their care. It is estimated that 140.000 women in the Minne- 
Tt} T"^ Way .service area <one in four, will be abus^ within their adult l" el 

0 Wldren"" """^ community is similar to that lor abuse and neglect 

'I'hc incidence of reported adult abuse and neglect is increasing and is expected to 
roiitinue mtrejising. Among the factors influencing this is increases in thVsize of 
high risk ijopulations deinstitutionaliEed mentally ill or handicapped adults, frail el- 
der y. iiicreused fnmily stre.ss due to changing roles in two-job families, reduced fed- 
eral ;ind state support for basic human service needs and forced relocation because 

01 economic circumstances. •."m"^ 
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In l.»Hl. oiir United Way will fund 'M) programs that address this problem. These 
proKriims will receive ;i total allocation of «1.444.fi7() or «.7 percent ofour total Fed- 
enil tunds lor new programs addressing this problem are being reduced while state 
and county lunding is being sustained Our estimate of services is that emercency 
int..rv,.ntion services designed to identify and address the needs of high-risk fami- 
lirs the svs f ni «l reimrting and awareness among professionals, and information 
il mil iiviiiliil.lc scrvurs. are all inadeouate. There are no services that provide res- 
pite. loll„w up. and support: and until recently, our criminal justice system has 
tailed to ••llectivelv enlorce laws regarding domestic violence. 

We have a problem. And worse, we are not alone. 

In i-oniniunitics throughout the country. United Ways and other service providers 
iiM l.i.ling govcrnnu-iit. are working to provide both treatment and prevention serv- 
ices to nmihiit tht' national horror of physical and sexual abuse ofour children and 
viilncriililc iidiilts. 

As n nicnilM'r of the National Government Relations Committee for United Way 
ol Aniericii. 1 meet regularly with volunteers throughout the country Likewise our 
.Minneapolis (,overimient Relations Staff is in regular contact with 6tht'r communi- 
ties to share inlormation and work together. U-t me mention just a few of the pro- 
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Knims ( urrerilly ^um^i on in oIIht Htatt»H and Home of the difTiculties that they have 
Uh v(\ I II ad<Jri»s8 or iiirnhiy iUtm in lour HtaU*8: Texas, Washington, California and 
Arizona. 



TEXAS 

TK^^^^ ^hild abuse cases are classified by severity and prioritized as I, 11, or III. 
I ruiritieH I and 11 are reserved for individuals suffering from severe abuse or ne- 
glitt who are in in ininent danger of death. Funding for services for this population 
was eliminated in llWl because of federal funding cutbacks. 

In \\m. United Ways in Texas established a legislative priority to restore funds 
for priority I and II child abuse cases and the legislature did approve it. Priority III 
children, however, who are not in immediate danger of death from abuse or neglect, 
Mtill are not served in Texas. 



WASHINGTON 

Until the last few months, the State of Washington did not have any laws to re- 
quire the reporting of abuse of the elderly. United Ways in the state in cooperation 
with the government, conducted a survey and discovered that one-half of all cases of 
elderly abuse went unreported. 

With strong support from the United Way, the Washington Legislature recently 
passed a law mandating that abuse of the elderly be reported. However, the new 
law dwH not take effect until July 1, 11)85. The reason for this is that the state 
simply did not havi» funds to pay for caseworkers who would be needed to follow up 
on Imports of abuse. The state hopes to secure funds in their next session for be- 
tween r> and H FTE to handle the increase workload. 



CAUrORNIA 

The Iaw Angeles United Way serves a population of more than 7 million individ- 
uals. Thi' area is so large it is divided into five regions, each of which has its own 
system of prifinty funding. Sexual abuse of children and adults is in the top three 
ioi twenty) funding priorities in each of the five L.A. regions. 

The Los Angeles United Way, together with L.A. County, has worked to establih 
a new County Childrens Service Department which will be operational September 1 
of this year. County funding will be between ten and twelve million dollars. 

The Board of Directors of the Los Angeles United Way recently endorsed a volun- 
teer proposal asking the State of California for new funding for services to deal with 
sexiinl abuse of children and adults. While these kinds of recommendations for gov- 
ernnient funding mav be commonplace among some social service organizations, the 
Los Angeles United Way had never before made such a request. The unprecedented 
poHition taken by the United Way Board was in recognition of the seriousness of 
this situation and the overwhelming need for significant new funding to address 
this problem. 



ARIZONA 

In Arizona, the Tucson United Way has had as part of its legislative priorities, 
iniTeased funding for day care and child protection services. This was necessitated 
by cuts in thow* programs that resulted from cuts in federal funding and significant 
state tax revenue losses. 

There has been some restoration of funding for child abuse victims, but almost no 
funding for services to the abuser. Last year the Tucson United Way initiated a 
treatment program for abusers. Nineteen-eighty-four funding for this program is. 
however, limited to $20,(M)0. 

rONCLUSlON 

As I stated earlier, the problem of physical and sexual abuse of children and 
adults is indeed serious throughout our country, and it requires our immediate at- 
tentiim. Many Ifnited Ways are making this a top priority for staff and volunteer 
time as wril as funding. Fourteen percent of our allocations in Minneapolis is being 
usi d l«> address this problem in l!W4 amd more funds will be commited in 1985. 

( ommittee staff have been given copies of my presentation as well as additional 
material which explains in more detail some or the information I have just re- 
viewed. 
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Unitkii Way Pkiokiti^ih Pkohlkm Ranking By Funding Catkuory 

Hi(;iii>:8T 

Abu8e and Neglect of Children. 
Abuse and Neglect of Adults. 
Chronic Malnutrition. 
Inability to Live Independently. 
Kducational DiHavanta^es. 

HirJH 

Adolescent/ HiK'h Risk Pregnancy and Adoh^scent Parenting. 
Problems of Stress and Adjustment. 
Chemical AbuKtV Dependency. 
Discrimination. 

MBDIUM 

Kmergencv Needs. 
Juvenile t)elini|U(*ncy. 
Refugee Resettlement. 

Inadequate Opportunities For Youth Development. 
Developmental Disabilities. 
Mental IllnesH. 
C*hronic Disease. 



Inadequate Child (!are. 
Unemployment. 
(Vime victimization. 



LOW 



LOWKST 



Neighborhood Disintegration. 
Inadequate Housing. 

Accidental Death and Injury/Sudden Life Threatening Situations. 
Infectious Disease. 
Dental Disease. 
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Pkohlkm Dkkinitions VM) Unitkd Way Priorities 

HIUHRST priority 

A bust' arifi nv^ievt of children 

Acts or omissions h : adults resulting in non-accidental physical, sexual and/or 
emotional harm to children. 

Ahnsv and nv^hrt of ad u Us 

Acts or omissions by adults resulting in non-accidental physical, sexual and/or 
emotional injury to other adults particularly women and vulnerable elderly, dis- 
abled and mentally handicapped people. 

Chnmiv malnutrition 

nndernnuishment and malnutrition occurring from protracted dietary inadequa- 
cies iitul insufficient f<K)d consumption. Most affected are low- and flxed-income 
|M*ople. pregnant women and the elderly. 

lnot}ilit\ to hve independently 

Impaired ability in carrying out daily activities resulting from functional disabil- 
ities and/or the aging process, sometimes requiring institutionalization People af- 
fected are either: physically handicapped; elderly; chronically diseased; victims of 
accidental injury, or. lacking normal vision^ spc>ecn and/or hearing. 

Kdui u t iona I tlisatli t i n tafies 

Lack of basic education and school associated social skills resulting in: difficulties 
secur ing and maintaining employment; low income; poor self-esteem, and; difficol- 
ties functioning in society. 



^ 38-395 0 - 85 - 4 4 t 
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MUitI I'KiORITY 

Aiiolrsrent ht^h risk prvMnunvy und itihifseent fHirentinn 

Jeopurdv to pregnant mothers, their unborn children and infants* health and 
wel I beinK resulting from inadequate prenatal care, poor nutrition, chemical abuse 
and jKjverty, and; jeopardy to infants* health and well-being resulting from the par- 
enting of inexperienced and immature teenage parents. 

PruhhmH nf stress and adjustment 

Impaired or strained ability of individuals, couples and/or families to cope with 
streswful problems in their daily lives, e.g. divorce, death of a relative, social isola- 
tion, changes in status, etc 
( *hvmival abuse/dependency 

Pathological, incapacitating, self-destructive use of moodaltering substances which 
interfere with daily functioning. When dependency occurs effects are disease-like. 

Ihsvnnunation 

l>enying people equal opportunities to employment, housing, public accommoda- 
tions, education or public services because of race, sex, religion, disabilities, affec- 
tional preference, age and/or other personal characteristics. 

MEDIUM PRIORITY 

Enwr^vnvy needs 

Sudden, uncontrollable and/or unexpected loss of income or property experienced 
bv individuals and families reau ting m their immediate, short-term need for food, 
clothing and shelter. 

Jtivenile dvlinquenvy 

Unlawful behavior of youth under age 1« e.g. robbery, larceny, etc. (delinquency) 
and, behavior or youth defined as unlawful because of their age, e.g. truancy, run- 
ning away, etc whether or not it has resulted in legal action by police and courts. 

Refugee resettlement 

Social, emotional, health and economic difficulties experienced bv refugees recent- 
ly arrived in the United States while adjusting to an unfamiliar culture. 

Inadequate opportunities for youth development 

Insufficient and/or inaccessible opportunities for youth to develop to their poten- 
tial socially, emotionally, physically and morally. Missed opportunities includes: 
interaction with people of different backgrounds, association in self determining 
groups, viKationally related skills development, relationships with adult role models 
and positive peer relations. 
Developmental disabilities 

Karlv onset, life long mental and physical handicaps which impair ability for inde- 
pendent functioning, e.g. Mental Retardation and Cerebral Palsy. 

Mental din ess ... , 

Lf)ng t(»rni. seven* and epistxiic psychiatric disorders that impair an individual s 
ability io lurutiori indeptuidently u».g. schizophrenia and profound depression) 

(*hronn dtseasv 

The arniv ol disease conditions aflecting all body systems. These usually aro irre- 
vrrsible. p'rogressivelv cause functional limitations and shorten life expectancy 
< Multiple Schl«'rosis. Heart Disease, Arthritis, Asthma. Diabetes, Cardiovascular dis- 
ease, Al/heimers » 

I.OW eKiOKITY 

Inadequate ehtld eare 

The inairessibilitv and costliness of safe, stimulating, reliable and supervised 
I hild rare sites lor low income parents and guardians. This can become a barrier to 
siriiring (»niployment. tniining ami relief from household tensions. 

l-nemphxmeut 

I ack of wDrk or full time jobs resulting from fluctuations in the labor market and 
business cycle, technnlogicol displacement, discrimination and problems associated 
with p«»vertv e g educational deficiencies and lack of experience 
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Cnme vwlwmuttim 

ExperiencitiK of dt'structivo or injurious acta which violate the criminal law; the 
engelSer*'""*'""'* """^ conaequenceH of such acts; and. the fear such acts 

LOWEST PRIORITY 

Netnhborh(H)tl dmntegration 

The lack of neiKhborhood cohesion. orRanization or influence in maintainins con- 
trol over the local economic, social and political environment. Associated environ- 
mental conditions are poverty, high unemployment, deteriorating housing, crime, 
delinquency and failing businesses. » b- Lniiie. 

Inadequate housing 

pe!^{? °^ afo'"«'a'>'e' accessible and quality dwellings for low- and moderate-income 

Accidental death and injury 

Unexpected and sudden events which may be disabling, life-threatening and/or 
tatal resulting primarily from accidents (e.g. poisoning, motor vehicle collisions) and 
cerebrovascular or cardiovascular incidents (heart attacks, strokes, etc.) 
Infectious disease 

<y.ntagious illnesses caused by bacteria, viruses and parasites transmitted to sus- 
wptibli- hcwb* by air. water, food, animals and other human carriers. 
Ikntul disease 

Chronic and progressive, but often preventable ailmenta of the mouth, teeth or 
aaTdiHOTderr'" "la'nutr't'on. disfigurement and neurological and skel- 

Mr. SiKORSKi. Thank you. I know you have a time constraint. 

My only question was the one that you just answered so I am not 
pmg to repeat it. We hear time and time again from this adminis- 
tration. Its supporters and others that the private sector should 
bear a larger burden. Your report indicates the private sector has 
rechanneled moneys, perhaps at great loss to other good programs 
but, nonetheless, has rechanneled money into this area, but it is 
cleai that the private sector has required major assistance from 
both State and local and Federal Government, and that even more 
IS needed. 

Ms. Staplks. I think that is true, and I am addressing only as I 
say. the five States, and there is ample evidence that much more is 
happening in other States. It was just in the interest of time easier 
to pinpoint these. But I think that the significant fact is that the 
private sector is taking this very seriously and committing signifi- 
cant funds. 

Mr. SiKORSKi. Good. 

Mrs. Boxer? 

Mrs. Boxer. I would like to ask you just one question. 

What stunned me about the testimony here this morninc by a 
yittim of child abuse and later adult abuse was the inexoraole feel- 
ing you get that this person just keep.n getting back into these situ- 
ations, and that somewhere there has got to be a break in the 
cycle. 

I wonder if" United Way and its programs that it supports has 
documen ed this fact that where you break the cycle you then solve 
the problem.^ Now, not m every case, but have you documented 
that.' 

Ms. Stapli-^. There certainly are agencies represented who are 
working on this, and I am not sure how. at this stage, how great 
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the docuiniMilation is Certainly, one of the areas is intervention, 
and intervention within th(» families so that the abuser receives 
treatment as well as the abused. But also through the programs, 
particularly some of the victim abuse shelters, and working with 
some of the programs, the kind that were mentioned here this 
morning, it seems to be working. I don't think that there has been 
enough time to really cell whether that cycle has indeed been 
broken, and at what time you need to reach young children who 
have been victims of abuse. 

But that certainly is part of the program that is happening in 
s(mie of the agencies the United Way assisted in funding in our 
area. 

Mrs. Boxer. I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, I think if we 
could really put into numbers what we save when we intervene, I 
think we could make a very good economic argument in addition to 
the moral argument. 

Ms. Staples. Unquestionably, and I think that is beginning to be 
done. I think that it has been soon to get concrete numbers to be 
able to make any really serious documentation, but I think that 
will come. 

Mrs. BoxKK. Thank you. 

Mr. SiKOkSKi. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Staples. Thank you very much for having me. 

Mr. SiKORSKi. H. Jerome Miron is the director of victim witness 
program and is here today testifying on behalf of the National 
Sheriffs* Association as a whole. Is that correct? 

STATEMKNT OF II. JKKOME MIKON. DIRKCTOK, NATIONAL 
SIIKKIFKS* ASSOCIATION'S VICTIM WITNESS PROGRAM 

Mr. MiRON. Yes, sir. 
Mr. SiKoRSKL Thank you, 

Mr. MntoN. I would like my written testimony that I had submit- 
ted to your office earlier to be introduced into the record and I will 
highlight that. 

Mr. SiKORsKi xes, ♦ .at would be perfect. 

Mr. MiRoN. 1. ank you. Mi . Chairman, for the opportunity to be 
pre.sont at this patt ouiar hearing. 

First of alK the National Sheriffs* Association is the largest pro- 
fessional criminal justice association in the United States, com- 
posed of ITijIOO members, including 4<> State Sheriffs' Associations. 

Our combined mission is to promote and support the fair, effec- 
tiv(> and eff icient administration of justice at the local level. There 
atr appr()xiniat(»ly sheriffs* departments in the United States 
who |)r()vi(l(» law enforcement, court related, or corrections services 
in most of the urban, suburban, and rural counties in all regions of 
th(» United States. 

A few |)reliminary comments about the legislation that this body 
IS aware that the Mouse has passed r€*cently, namely, H.R. 1!M)4, 
tlie <'hil(l Abus(> AnuMuiments of l!>S t. Our association has consist- 
etifly and strongly supported that bill. 

We also are on record and have so notified Members of the 
Sehiite that S. and S. 100:{, which are similar companion 
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pi«ci*8 to thiH li'KiHiation, are also worthy of being passed quickly, 
we hope, by the other side of this body, the Senate. 

Having said that, I propose to comment only on two aspects of 
these many pieces of legislation, the one dealing with child abuse 
and, of course, the second dealing with family violence. 

In the area of child abuse, this legislation appropriately defines 
It as the physical or mental injury, sexual abuse, exploitation, neg- 
ligent treatment, or maltreatment of a child under the age of 18. 
This definition, of course, parallels the intent of mos* State stat- 
utes that define these actions as really acts of personal violence 
and crimes of personal violence; that is, one person injuring an- 
other that involves criminal liability. 

However, though, they are crimes of violence, these are also 
crimes committed in an environment of private violence. Unlike 
robbery or muggings that are public in nature, that is, they are 
held outside the confines of the privacy of the home or some other 
private place, child abuse is not a visible crime. It Is, therefore, not 
as suppressible and not as preventable by routine visible police ac- 
tions as are other types of crimes. Moreover, there are very few, if 
any, witnesses, other than the offender and the victim. 

Moreover, in child abuse, since the victim is a child, there are 
multiple problems associated with either the willingness or the 
ability of this victim to come forward and seek assistance from 
either helping organisations or from representatives of the local 
justice system. 

Since 1974, when the original Child Abuse Prevention and Treat- 
ment Act was passed, significant changes have been made in State 
laws; among other things, to mandate reporting of such actions as- 
sociated with child abuse by appropriate and knowledgeable child- 
saying agencies. The benefit of such mandated reporting has been 
to increase the knowledge and foster an awareness of the extent of 
this problem. 

However, with that awareness has come new dimensions to the 
meaning of child abuse. Child abuse now includes a litany of hor- 
rors that ranges from infancy to the late teen yeare, a litany that 
Koes far beyond just the battered child syndrome. It includes such 
categories of abuse as missing children, either those who are 
thrown away by their families, who run away, who are victims of 
parental abduction, or victims of pediophilia abduction. 

There are also sexually abused children— those who are the vic- 
tims of incest, molestation, and child rape. And there are those 
who are sexually exploited children— those who are involved in 
child pornography, or adult-centered sex rings. 

But within these three large categories there are at least 40 dif- 
Iftenl types of sexually abused and sexually exploited victims as 
children. 

It is impossible to obtain the exact statistics about this latter 
aspect of child abuse: sexual abuse and exploitation. Such victim- 
ization, unlike the battered child, is not as amenable to the same 
type of mandated reported as is present in the mandated reporting 
by physicians and others. 

Indeed, as recently as yesterday, in a report to the National As- 
.sociation of" Social Workers, one researcher indicated that as many 
as one-third of all physicians may not even know about the man- 
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datod ifquiriMiu'iitH for battered child reporting, let alone for re- 
porting about child exploitation and sexual abuse that may come to 
their attention. 

Most ot* the child abuse problems are intrafamilial; they may be 
undetected for a long period of time; they may be discovered by ac- 
cident; or they may be discovered and there may be some process of 
investigation and no suspect may ever be apprehended. Even if ap- 
prehended and detected, there may be insufficient legal evidence to 
go to court; or the offender may not be convicted; or even if the 
offender is convicted, the offense may fall under a specific set of 
legal categories that are not age-specific. 

For example, in Massachusetts alone, the sexual victimization of 
a child can fall under 25 different statutes. 

For these and many other reasons, it is almost impossible to re- 
trieve the number of identified sexual offenses committed specifi- 
cally against children. We know the classes, we know the types, 
but we don't know yet the number. 

We have enormous confusion in the literature, and misleading 
information in some instances, an^ exaggerated information in 
other instances, because of the lack of firm understanding of the 
extent of this problem. 

For example, we have estimates that in the group of women 
under the age of 18, as many as one in four, some studies indicate, 
may have been or may be predictably exploited or abused either in 
the family or outside the family. 

That is an astonishing number. It is almost twice the number of 
all unreported and reported crimes of any kind in this country. 
Therefore, one of the acts that we think the Federal Government 
can do and should do, and must do, is to enact the clause that is 
contained in each of these three pieces of legislation, namely, to get 
some kind of data, census data about the nature, extent, and di- 
mensions of the problem of child abuse, whether it be in the area 
of runaway children to participation in adult-directed sex rings 
under the exploited sexual child abuse categories that we men- 
tioned earlier. 

It is only with that kind of knowledge that then we can begin to 
examine what are the best and appropriate organized efforts on the 
part of law enforcement and others to provide some kind of re- 
sponse to this emerging problem. 

Law enforcement responses are limited to either the actual 
report of an offense or the often accidental discovery of such of- 
fenses. I might add that, child-serving agencies and child protection 
agencies are limited— they depend on access to information about 
the extent of this problem as reported by someone. 

Frequently, the law enforcement community, in attempting to in- 
vestigate such events, requires a set of skills, knowledge, and atti- 
tudes that are in short supply in law enforcement agencies. Such 
skills are not easily obtained even in current law enforcement 
training programs. 

It is only within the past 5 years that we have seen the forma- 
tion of specialized Crimes against Children units in many agencies. 
New specializations are being developed. 

Therefore, a second feature of this legislation and one that we 
think is important for the Federal Government to address is the 
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P"*"^"*""" modi^t lUHources to aid law enforcement and other 
chjld-serving agenciea to puticipBte in training programs, 9nd to 
receive technical assistance that examines not only the nature of 
the problem, but also tries to create a multidisciplinary local com- 
munity response to the problem. 

For f xample, one investigator in this region who has been highly 
successful m obtaining ICO percent of confessions by molesters and 
mcestuous parents and/or guardians, expressed his growing frus- 
tration with the present shortfalls in community resources and 
community coordination by noting that . . when he asks children 
to trust him, to come forward, to help him by telling about what 
happened, he may uncover such a horror story that he says, sooner 
or .ater, I need to advise them for their own protection, for their 
own care, that they may have to be taken from their home, taken 
from the schools that they are at, taken from their local neighbor- 
hood, taken from their friends, and placed in the care of the State 
through some civil process." 

"Yet, there are no adequate treatment places in this communi- 
ty and I may mention that the community is one of the most 
wealthiest in the United States-"to which I can place these chil- 
dren 80 they can get the type of treatment and support they need." 

Severn! features of this bill try to address that by looking at the 
development of local treatment and support centers. 

I^t me move on to family violence. We welcome and strongly 
support the inclusion of this issue of "Family Violence Prevention 
and Services both in this bill and the Senate bills, because, again, 
as in our comments on child abuse, family violence is an act of per- 
sonal criminal violence to a victim. It has a criminal liability, it is 
a crime. But, again, it is private; it is usually underreported or not 
reported; It is an act performed between two people who are at 
le-ist publicly bound by some tie of relationship. Like child abuse, 
Its national, regional, or local incidence can only be estimated. 

The bills that you passed and the bills in the Senate go toward 
the beneficial end of trying to get firm documentation or census 
data, if you will, on the actual extent of familv violence. 

For the law enforcement community and tne justice svstem, one 
of the principal objectives is to stop the kind of violence that occurs 
within families, within these private environments. And also to col- 
labyrate with other resources so that such violence does not reoc 
cur. Interventions by law enforcement agencies wil', of course, 
vary, on the circumstance, the community culture, the policies of 
the agencies and the policies of the justice system, particularly re- 
lating to the sub!:equent prosecution of these cases. 

To oate, there is little empirical evidence that provides policy 
guidance to either l- vv enforcement or the justice system on how to 
address m all instances reports of family violence. 

The recent study by the Police Foundation that the former wit- 
ness mentioned, which was conducted in the Minneapolis Police 
U'nmrtmeiit, offters some limited guidance to the effectiveness on 
soouse abusers of arrest as a deterrence to future acts compared to 
the use of other interventions. We await the replication of this 
study in other cities in order to determine more carefully how well 
this one intervention works compared with others. 
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However, all ol these bills do try to look at encouraging the ex- 
pansion of shelters, the provision of training and technical assist- 
ance to service agencies, all of which we are in agreement on. 

However, there is one final comment that we would like to make. 
The use of police powers, which include the power to arrest, the 
power to restrict freedom, the power to exercise legitimate, even 
deadly force, are powerful tools granted to a law enforcement 
agency. Often, such power must be used with discretion and with 
appropriate judgments usually made on-ycene and in minutes. In- 
voking these powers to address the issue of some aspects ol family 
violence should not be done indiscriminately. Restricting the use of 
these powers also should not be done indiscriminately. Implicit in 
the use of the power of arrest, and the power to use force, and the 
power to restrict freedom is the corresponding need for law-enforce- 
ment agencies to have access to other interventions, resources, and, 
skills that can help them make appropriate decisions about other 
types of interventions needed to deal with this special form of pri- 
vate, often familial, crimes of violence. 

One major development that is taking place in the law-enforce- 
ment community in the past few years is the focus on the victims 
of such crimes. Most law-enforcement officials are comfortable with 
their ability to respond to and deal with offenders, particularly vio- 
lent ollenders. What is missing and is slowly evolving is an equal 
ability to see to it that the needs of these victims are met. Most of 
the needs of child-abuse victims and family-violence victims cannot 
be met directly by law enforcement agencies. 

Community resources, skilled intervenors, and service providers 
and coordination of efforts between law enforcement and other 
service providers are essential requirements to provide the type of 
multiple interventions needed to restore victims to a position of 
prior worth and competency. 

In NSA s work to date with Victim Witness Programs in the 
United States and in various law-enforceu^snt agencies, we have 
found that an optimum local model of service and treatment to 
these types of victims is one that has four characteristics: 

There is a full awareness on the part of all prott^ssional and vol- 
unteers in the community of all the local resources that are 
present in that community to aid children and families. 

There is a second constant effort at training, developing interac- 
tions and programs across agency lines, and multidisciplinary ap- 
proaches in treatment and service.* 

Third, there is a professional .mmgess to ignore artificial 
hoMidaries or turl in favor of a mature willingness in a local com- 
munity to work together seriously on a common community prob- 
lem that affects all of us. 

And, fou*'th, there is a respect for the limits of what can be done 
by governmental action. 

We are .^till far from seeing visible and realistic manifestations 
of this optimum model. These three pieces of legislation and other 
efforts done by this Congress may help push forward the notion, 
through the modest support that you are giving that interventi ons 
can be done to break this cycle of private violence. There are multi- 
ple interventions, there is no single intervention model; but, most 
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of the work, all of it h a to be done within the local context of 
communitv culture and ( immunity resources, 
f Ml ^ facilitated and enhanced by these bills. 

ih^?,t i»,a*n ^^^^ lonfif way. I think, to helping us understand more 

Thlik ySu ™' '° properly. 

(Prepared statement of H. Jerome Miron follows.] 

PRrPARKD Wment Of H. Jkrome Miron. National SHWirF's Association. 

Washington, DC >«••". 

«p?.J«S^X^D"iliJ}^^^^^^ National Sheriffs' Association 

;rf7c;:5/f?ah«^^^ Q, ^^^-t. to discus, our 

w!t^rPrij= 

mote and support the Office of the Sheriff and to foster the fSv efStWe and pffi 

iX%rt3s!;°t«tffi^^^^^ 

in me uniiea States which provide law enforcement, court-related or correctinna 
n'"V.''rc»".""*A* the urban, suburban, and rural countks in lll Saions^f thi 
I niUd Statm Ah elected, constitutional officers Sheriffs perform a cr(^SttinB and 
pivotal role in the administration of justice and the deliwry TMn/i^ gin™ t^^^^^ 
du jes relate to practically all aspeci of a local JustirSLm^a^^^^ 
courts, and corrections. Moreover, as elected officials, they serve and are rouHnriv 
accountable u> the citizens of their communities. In this S^ft^^^apacity Ve^Jct as 
nfte;n?°;„"r° t^" -yte™ for these citi«"..,s, anTon heit^teh^^^^^ 

rRntt^l^'^h^^^^ administration of jurtice. 

the National Sheriffs Association strongly supports this bill We do so because 

n'el^ZT^Sp'SJfte 

™ • ?"P'?°" training, technical assistance and the deve bpment of coordi- 
nation mechanisms among programs that focus on two of the most fntractable nrX 
ems to confront law enforcement and the justice sysS^ childTiui and^fa^^^ 
hrne^jiV/T """^ whfch this til ,Sa^rhli"& 

uddi!Jtr!^ay enforcement community and the justice system that we would 

Other witnesses will I am sure, comment on specific features of this bill that 
n/th^VJfJ^ policies of this bill concerning i^nts Trisk adopffn, L the 
role of the States and sub-state entities n the performance of their resuonsibilitiei 
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mix ^iililPTbuL^^? «nl!!iSf «b"««',f"d neglect" as the physical or mental 
S nnXr »L n^f'r"'. "egligent treatment, or maltreatment of a 

the Stau? in JutS."^ ^^ild protection law of 

acS*'rndud™'2^i^Thi" "P^^'ftinP *»'°«e who commit such 

of a S r«i5!^nf f jK?*"^ responsible for a child's welfare including employees 
Of a child residential facility or persons who provide out of home care for childrenT 
•rSnT ?f course, parallel the intent of most Statestatutes thS defi^^^^ 

Xs irnni liAhin; P?"^" ''^"•■■ng another in a maler that 

vrnves potential criminal liability. Most of the act ons associated with these crimes 
urc actions done in a world or environment of private violence 
nil!) iif °[ muggings, they are not visible and are, therefore, not as sud- 

Of?fn Lro ^ZT^^}^ «f °f '«* enforcement's prSencf 

Often, there are few, if any, witnesses other than the offender and the victim Since 
the victim IS u child there are multiple problems associated with either the willina* 

n;e;;mi[i:.^''o?tt'tnf.!l'?.^ '^"'^r^ assistance fromS 

n presentat ves of the local Justice system-or any other he pins oritanization- 
wh,me mission and Koal is to lessen or prevent the wcurrence of viKce to chil- 

aS^;s L':;2nd»7.W^^^ Eeeatme. 
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min Child protection unencwH abt^t h rnmhl«m ^trvinf,' 
Such ro,H,rem« oriKinully. ee^Sd to fiuf r^onn^'r^ T^'T' '° '^^^'^'^^ 
ir«l pn- ttM-n children: the^ntt-^ed c-hild Howev^ w^?h °^ ^'^'^"'^^ •» 

"••<> -sexually ..xploitt d children thi wh )^^^^^^^^ i'^" 'h'u"""" ""'^ ''"I*: 

ranhy. or adult-directed sex rinw Ld whhin »l, T '^"^ Po^OK- 
s..U,s of types of victimiEat (cf A^Ld ix te ShepTC'" '"""'P'" 
( hiidren -roKram For Poiice--Behav ioriKenre Unft V.ct.miEation of 

n IN. of course imiHissihIp ! V"" Academy, no datei 

child "buse -.l-xu , and exlrt .,il'"'L''"''^ ^^""^ aswct of 

batterH child victim.Te n." as^menaSTo'^h;:'"**^'? ^"^'r*«"i°n« <unlike the 
as presKTibed in this bill since Pm M °^ mandated reportina 

'.Kainst children are intra-familin' '^L rriT/" '^ese types of crimes 

be discovered by accident, or the susZct mnv „fi!/^ Pfl"^ •«'"e. may 

there may be insufTncient evIdenTtoTo^tn p "Ppehended. Even if detect- 
••<!. or even if the olfenH.., VJ li?.?!!^^^ 1° ^U"-*: o"" «he olTender is not convirf. 



<ii. iiomsiein, Appendix) sj,,, ""'""'f'" a ret-ent arti- 

people involved in the sexual exploitation ofrhflZ '^^ ^''a ^''^''•"s and 

«nd misleadinK information ' ' - examnl^r^ America provide confusing 
K«'Mt<^ that as many as 'K, million ^°y8tein notes that one study suit- 

m- l.J: another stu^ s^Zsts tLT l^lV'f ^'u'^' T"'^^*"' be*""-^ they reach 
|in..,.ed «H children: VnoXfsLitS that ^^^^^^^^ l^^^^ 

«r..d and that even the r.^^^^/H^S'A^^^^ "b^^ftHte 

^. '^I'^i^v;::^^^^^^^ with 

•Tciv,. net. nn net in wUch power oJer the pMmI " ''•^ definition, a co- 

nol con.sent or informed consent "'^^ ^hich there is 

.h;h:^^li^tlrp:S.;;'Vin;^;;LTm,l.;^^^^^ are directed against those 

.nd coping ^^^^^^ 
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"WImmi I «l« iiHk t hildn-n t<» Jrunt me and coitif forward to help me bv tellinif 
thfin that, lor their own protection iind cnre, they may hove to be taken from their 
Jrmun^f.J'M'^'r ^'"^ * * * Y'''- '^'"^ "° adequate placen^n tSs 

and rpi^Jjt theT i'JSd •P'"'' '^'^ thVtype of treatment 

»h:?rr'' ''i'u "u ^ °^ assistance to law enforcement and to 

tlW' victims thiit such uKencies must serve: 

The amendments that prescribe the study and investiKation of the national inci- 

W.??r.l'fh'*."h""*' "'J" a"'' « '°"« "verdue requirement. 

We trust thfit. by regulation at least, the process of collecting such data and the 
procesH o disHeminatinK such flndinKs will involve members of the law enforcement 
community at the Federal. State, and local levels. We need to understand the exact 
dimens ons of this problem if bw enforcement and others are to collaborate on the 
m^ins to prevent or control the increase in this type of criminal violence; 

ThoHi; amendments that require new efforts to collaborate among aaencies and or- 
Winiwi ions (Sections 101. ab». 7) that have responsibilities for programs and activi- 
ties related to child abuse and neglect are. also, long overdue. Again, we trust that 
by reKul.it ion. at least, these new efforts will involve members of the Federal. State 
n 1^* l^'^^^rL^ment agencies. It is also clear that State, substate. county and 
city collaborations are essential for our national efforts to prevent and control 
.ibu.s^. Tin often usually by inadvertence or oversight, law enforcement officials are 
Ih.. I.i.st to hi- "dvised or consulted about community-wide effort to collaborate on 
.•..i.i.niii.ity pniblems. This must cease if our approaches to the crimes against chil- 
nJpniSilJ'ia'^^^^ '° '^^"^ *° ^ mitigated in some careful and 

S..tti()n of the above cited sections are also important and essential for law en- 
lorceiiiee.: on r colleagues need access to and understanding of any resources that 
may he available. The amendment offers the prospect, soon, that inLSon aboSt 
oimmunity resources and information on how to develop such resources in a given 
area can be used by the law enforcement community. 

One amendment (Section l(»4. 5(bHll| that is of particular interest to the law en- 
lorcement community is the authorization and appropriation of modest uums to sup- 
port tram ing that 18 designed to prevent, identify andtreat sexual abuse of children. 
While the .sums suggested are miniscule when compared with the dimensions of the 
prow-m and the ever increasing needs and demands of hiw enforcement agencies 
and personnel tor such snecialized training, nonetheless the intent of the legislation 
IS a b'ginning and a good start. Bi»iuii"ii 

We do not ask that such .sum.s be targeted exclusively to law enforcement; indeed, 
he actual targets of such training are not specified in the bill. What we do ask is 
that hy regulation States or other training providers who are the recipients of such 
m"nt Siais " "^ailability of such future training for law enforce- 

Moreover, we hope that the focus of the training will be multi-disciplinary; that it 
vvill involve n team approach to the problem; and, that in such training environ- 
ment!, law enforcement agencies will be able to join with other service providers in 
or,|er to (fevHop expand and implement, at the local level, those needed multi-disci- 
pliiiiMy. coordinated, and interagency tactics that, alone, may be able to address this 
Hrownig pnihleni of private violence to children. aaartss mis 

PAMttV VIOI.KNrK 

We welcome and strongly support the inclusion into this bill of Title III: Family 
Violence Prevention and Services. The dual intent of this amendment is of courie" 
a policy tha every law enfon;ement official and justice .system representative would 
appla.1,1 ami siip|H,rt if for no other rea.son than that it proviJi.s to all of us an 
a.l.le,i resource in our combined efforts to reduce violence and to serve innocent vie- 
iinis ot vi(jU»nc(». 

TiHo m'?J','^"'''.' .V'".' rV"'" '^.u** "u''"'''; 7'""'^y violence", as described by this 
li le III. IS an ac that fits within the broa.l de.scription of a criminal act. It is pri- 
vate (sua llv iin.ic,Teporte.l o, not re|H,rtc(l. And. it is an act between those who 
aie publicallv. a least, hounri by ties of relationship. lake child abuse, its national, 
regional or local incHeiice can only be estimated. That it does occur and that it is 
H'lHa ted to law enforcement agencies in ever increasing numbers is a fact 

I hat It IS as eiiiially a problem to law enforcement as is child abuse'is also an 
ackiiowie<jged fact. 
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himilN vHjIf iMT, ii\Mt |)hh1iii<»s Hillrrrni typos of victims; the spouse who is bat- 
tered and abused. iIm- rliildnMi who are witnesses to secondary victims of such 
spouse abuse; other relatives and cl«we friends The etiology of nuch violence is. of 
multiple Treatment for all of the primary and secondary victims is complex, 
dillicult and requires multi-disciplinarv approaches. 

For the law enforcement agency and the justice system* one of the principle objec- 
tives IS to stop the violence and to collaborate with other resources so that such vio- 
lenre t\iH*n not recur Interventions by law enforcement agencies will vary on the 
ciiTumstanres, the community culture, the |K)licies of the agencies and the policies 
of the justice system in the subsequent prosecution of reported and investigated 
cases 

There is little empirical evidence, to date, that provides policy guidance to either 
aw enlorc<»nient nr th<» justice system on how to address, in all instances, reports of 
a mily violence The recent study by the Police Foundation in one city offers some 
limited guidance as to the effectiveness on spouse abusers of arrest as a deterrence 
to future acts compared to the use of other interventions. We await the replication 
of this study in other agencies to determine more carefully how well one interven- 
tion works compared with others. 

This Title III. however, provides support, directly and indirectly, to law enforce- 
ment s ejforts to be responsive to the victims of family violence. 

The Title III amendment encourages and supports the enhancement and expan- 
sion of shelters for victims of family violence who require such care. Within the past 
derade. relationships between law enforcement agencies and family violence shel- 
ters hiive progressi^d .so that each sees the importance and need of their mutual 
work and mission 

With thi» gn)wmg incidence in reporting of family violence to law enforcement 
and the iniitiinl lollaboration between law enforcement and shelters, the need for 
expanding such hi»ltiTs in areas where there are none of few existing facilities have 
Immmi acknowledged and sought after by law enforcement officials. The shelter repre- 
sents one option or intervention available to law enforcement and its efforts to stop 
the violi»nie. Moreover, the ty|je of related assistance that may be provided in a well 
organized anil managed .shelter is a continuing intervention that may discontinue 
completely the cycle of violcMu e usually as-sociated with family violence and there- 
fore reduce the number t>f repeated calls for assistance to a law enforcement agency. 

(riven the emerging growth and development of victim service units within law 
enforcemiMit agencies, linkages between shelter families, shelter counsellors and law 
enfon ement officials may forged so that better understanding of the characteris- 
tics of family violence can bt* developed. Such characteristics may be used by law 
enforcemiMit officials in order to diagno.se trends and determine patterns of family 
violence that. may. over time be able to be used to identify ^ families at risk**. Ap- 
pnionate inti^rventions can be made, early on. to prevent or lessen the development 
of the cvcli» of family violence. 

U has Ikmmi suggested hy .some that shelters could also be used to house abusers as 
an alternativi* to moving spou.ses and children from the familiar environment of 
home, community, friends and school. Coupled with work-release programs, inten- 
sive probation, and work-furlough, these types of shelters— n form of half-wav 
Imuses could become centers for individual and family therapy for such familie.s. 
We favor this idea sincr one of the more |K>rsonally wrenching tasks of law enforce- 
nuMif f»r th<vHisti( r systi»in is to over.sH* the move of .spou.ses and children who are. 
in fact, vit tiins fmni a familiar environment. Though this bill does not .sjH'cifv this 
alternative Section :tO.',ib)i'Ji .seems to us to provide authority .sufficient to re.search 
and **tudy this option 

Sevrial teature^^ of Title III will be of assi.stnnce and value to law enforcement: 

NTtion .;o.,ibH;li w\> and \\h provides for the collection, analv.sis and di.s.si»mination 
of in loiniation and statistics relative to the incidence of family violence. We tru.st 
fh.it h'di'ial. St;iir and local law enforcement agi'nci<»s will be part of the process of 
devf^lopinn suc h infoi mat on and part of the process for the receipt of .such data. 
Our cfannu»nts earlier regarding d>ita collection and hiialvsis of child abuse informa- 
tinii is equal I V pertinent to family violence data and information; 

Si'ction iin.^iD authorizes grants for the provision of technical a.ssi.stance. training 
.mil iHitreach si i virrs to lucal public agencies and others We trust that, by regula- 
tif.'ii at h'ast. notiftcatirm about tin* availability of .such training and a.ssi^tance will 
fir made tn Kedei.il. .State and local law enforcement agencies. 

Twi) spec lal features of this bill deserve sonie l omment. Section di.scn.sses the 
rstalihshinent of .ind appropriate duties of Section M|n discu.sses the establishment 
• »( and afipiopriate duties of a National ( enter on KIder Abuse Law enforceiiieiit 
nltif'ial.^ have n<»ted the development of this new type of crime and the special prol)- 
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Zi Z T ' ^ " " ^V"*" " « recent phenomenon 

hV.i . "^''''''W*' t" local oKencies. That it may increaw eiven the 

Mge in the den.ographic« of older seta ofthe population in tLnexlTft^nvJn. 
Heems to be a reasonable foreca»t. We welcomMhii iSuative anTie Sd hoS 
thiit rwirdmat on between the Center's work anA vJl^lJi at * IT i ■ ^ 

S,.t^ion .Ul 18 md..pd. a most welcome initiative: The Law Enforcement^inin. 
nrl Teclnucal A.s.s,stance Grant*. The intent of this secTkm is provide trSn S5 

Xtl^t'lnf r*''^''"? ''^i'' enforcemen agenS concern Sf 

devHopment of menns to respond to family violence incidents. concemmg 

One (I the major advantaRe of this section is that it will provide a needed fnrum 

in'Jrt StTr 'l^SS' ^^ ^^ ^{r^^eT't^rJr^^^^^^^ 

SabTe Dro^rnm« ?h« n 1v P™""'^ information and ideas about 

worKnDie programs that practitioners need to discuss and nnnlvM* TraJn^- 

techncul aasiHtance proKrams and services provid^ s^ch info?mSn and^^ 
lSld"VifcnuS 

In^ . ?wv I H ternative Holutions to such prob ems asHOciated with familv vlo. 

ro;^r.n= trjrc",[iiri?tre?tirT!sf .^inriss 

. Sml r^Thnnr^'^r- ^°P« t*-"' the>us~f \V traiSg ^iU be S5lti° 
n^ri "t it wil nvorve Pf^^^^ "iPP™"'^'' '° '^If P™'''«'" °f family ^oEnce; 
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Victims of child abuse and family violence are victims of crimwi n^mmUtari 
«Km.,st then, and .heir future Krowth as persons.TbuS children can and Xn^ 
b.^«me juvenile and adult abusers themselves. This cycli of vioKe-wlSther 
ntnHam.hnl crt«« generational, or adult to child-can^ be broken Interment JSS 
•SimsTo a ..r 'yP^ «"d form of treatment that can rSe such 

:u .se^le%*S'Cf^K^if^^^^^^ -P'"« 
riul.'"'.'!!'' '"''t""'^''«> law enforcement agencies are-like hospital emeraency 
o^lnlU^^aS^^^^^^^^^ - -P""- a^enc/rS 

L.iiT,n.'.»'.fr P«*e™7the powers to arrest, restrict freedom and exercise le- 

fie mi"r;;^s^S'H^ Branted to a law enforcement agency. Often"^^.ch 
~ne and^n mSuS """^ appropriate judgements usually made 

uslT^rnlwe^^r^tl ^ih"'^"°,* J* indiscriminately; restricting the 
TsSh iK,we^s^«" ""li?'*^ indiscriminately. Implicit in the use 

• resi tn ^Xr J^^ . corresponding need for law enforcement agencies to have 

. uT.he ml .Tinte^^^n";^ skills that can help them make appropriate decisions 
• . I ,m. ff^^^ "A*^^ these special (brms of private. 

w en S in development that is taking place in the 

•nT., cement Xi^^^^^^ » u .^'F"'"" °f 8"ch crimes Most law 

XnderTiartSnrlv vi^^^^ with their abi ity to respond to and deal with 

«rtrsee to^rf h^if thp „i ^^^^ is missing, to date, is an equal abili- 

;iir:.c,rv^by;K;..'i!;v;'e;fr^^^^^^^^ •^-^ °f '^ese needs can^Ht be met 

o( H^H lln^'r^s'^^^^^^^ """^ P^^'ders and coordination 

oi (iiort.s are seen as esst-ntial requirements to provide the tvDes of multiole inter- 
vmlions needed to restore victims to a position of worth and Si^te^v £ .Sh 

rrrri;, I'^rT hT °f co^SeratKha. ^, Ked tS 

— -«»i°ns. and mquirie, needed as 

. hiT'll- '"n- "nd Justice imposed punishments or sanctions on offenders of 

•Mdren and s,Muises are. of course, suifabl,. interventions. Often they are the onS 
tyjHM.I i„ ervennon that may lit the characteristics of the violent act 

Ihis bill. If proixrly administered, may provide to law enforcement aaencies the 
beK.nh.n«s „( support and collaboration wit^h others in K ™3uSitiJ X s^^^ 
t.. stop the violenc.. against those who are most vulnerable in ouTsociety 
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ill NSA s work t(» d^ilr witli virtirn/witrii'ss assistant'^ proKrams in variuuH law eii- 
lorceniciit a^eniii's aiui anions tlu' Shorills of this country, we have found that an 
optimum \i}ci\\ model of service and treatment to these victims is one in which there 
is a full awareness of all local resources— both professional and volunteer—on the 
part of child and family service providers and enforcement officials; there is con- 
stant training, interactions across a^'ency lines, and multidisciplinary approaches in 
treatment and services; there is a professional willingness to ignore artificial bound- 
aries ot "turf in favor of a mature willingneHs, seriously, to work together on a 
common, community problem that affects all; and, there is a respect for the limits 
of what can l>e done by governmental agencies. 

We are still far from seeing visible and n'alistic manifestations of this optimun\ 
model. The "('hild Abuse Amendments of \\)HV\ from the |)erspective of law en- 
forcement officials and the law enforcement community represents a stated effort to 
h'giii to build such community-wide models. For this reason and others, NSA sup- 
|N)rts this bill. 
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SEXUAL VICTIMIZ ATION OP CHILDREN PROGRAM POR POLICE 
Missini Children o. Stxuallv Abuttd Childrtn 

A. Runaways A. Incest 



1 • From Sexual abuse 

2. To sexual exploitation 

3. Thrown away/lurad away 

B. Parental Abduction 



1. 
2. 



Incest 
Deception 



Abduction 



1. 
2. 
3. 



3. 



Psychotic 
Proat 
Ransom 
Sexual 

(a) Keep 

(b) Return 

(c) Discard 
(d> Kill 
Child Killer 

(a) Organized 

(b) Disorganized 



1* Continued Acceu 

2. Betrayal of Trust 

3. Psychological Impact 

(a) Pemales 

(b) Males 

B« Child Molestation 

U Pedophlle/Non-Pedophlle 
2* Acquaintance/Stranger 
3. Adolescent Offender 

C. Child Rape 

!• Violence prior to^ during or after 

sexual acts 
2. Types 

(a) Sadism 

(b) Inadvertant 

(c) Avoid Detection 

(d) Indiscrlmlnant 



ni. 



SexuaUy Exploited Children 
A. Prostitution 

1« Runaways 

2. Sex and Age 

3. Umited Ule Span 

B« Parnoeraphy 

1. Commercial/Non-Commercial 

2. Effect on Victim 

3. Uses 

(a) Sexual Gratification 

(b) Lower Inhibition 

(c) Blackmail 

(d) Medium of Exchange 

C. Sex Rinti 

1- Ongoing access 

2. Offender-Victim Bond 

3. Types 

(a) Solo 

(b) Transition 

(c) Syndicated 



(Prepared by Kenneth V. Lanning, Behavioral Science Unit, FBI Academy) 
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Mr. SiKOKSKi. Thank you— splendid testimony all day today. 

I have some questions but we will tjo to Mr. 

Mr. MiRON. May I suggest, Mr. Sikorski, I have got about 5 min- 
ut(*s. I have got a 2 o^clock plane to go to. 

Mr. SiKoKSKi. Let me just say, that I have heard an estimate of 
one in four. We had a hearing last fall in St. Paul, MN on Chil- 
dren, Youth, and Families issues in the Midwest, and one of the 
individuals who testified, the executive director of the Duluth, MN, 
Program for Aid to Victims of Sexual Assault, told us that in over 
500 elementary schools, including 12,000 children in the three- 
county area around Duluth, MN, learned that the national esti- 
mate of one in four girls being the victim of sexual abuse before 18 
years of age appears to be accurate. 

Mr. MiKON. It is that phrase ''appears to be** accurate that is 
always couched in that 

Mr. SiKORSKi. It underscores your point. 

Mr. MiRON [continuing.] That we just do really need this kind of 
data, if for no other reason than to preserve this notion that not 
every family, and not every woman, and not eve»"^ man, is an 
abuser, or a^ potential abuser. And that children can grow up in a 
world saying, OK, yes, there is a certain element of the population 
that are pediophilia— we should do away with them through inves- 
tigation, incarceration, and long-term sentences. 

But what percentage of men, and to a certain extent, women, if 
there are such women involved in excessive abuse of children, 
sexual abuse 

Mr. SiKORSKi. In Minnesota, in the Scott County metropolitan 
area, just last year. oO-some men and women are currently 
under 

Mr. MiRoN. Yes, I saw that. In Jordan? 

Mr. SiKORSKi. Yes. Let me ask you another question. Do sheriffs 
and their staff face danger when they try to respond and intervene 
in domestic violence complaints? 

Mr. MiRON. Up until last month, the conventional wisdom in law 
enforcement was that the dangerous call upon which an officer, 
whether a municipal or police officer, or sheriff, deputy, responds 
to is a dispute and family violence. Again, there is very little data. 

And last month, there was a report that analyzed the percentage 
of homicides or killings of police officers lor the last 4 or 5 years, 
and what |HTce itage of those deaths were associated with a family 
dispute. The percentage is minuscule, 2, 8 percent, in a given year. 
It sort of destroys the conventional wisdom that it is the most dan- 
ger rous. 

Arui there might be injuries. 
Mr. SIKORSKI. Right. 

Mr. MiRON. But. again, we don't know the extent of the number 
of injuries. Most officero are killed in the line of duty by actions 
they initiate themselves, not actions that are in response to a call. 

Mr SIKORSKI. Let me finally ask you: The shelter issue is an im- 
portant one because even if you arrest— and we know there has 
been reluctance historically, culturally, to arrest— but even if you 
arrest, usually the charge is a misdemeanor level or equivalent, 
and the person has the right to be out on their own recogni/.ance or 
with minor bond. 
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It sfefiis to mo Ihiit you need some protection. We, in Minnesota, 
have both the order for protection that allows the abused to go into 
court and secure the home. But also, you need a shelter com|)onent, 
too; is that your opinion, as well? 

Mr. MiRON. Yes, I would extend it a little bit further. One of the 
nu)st difficult human problems that deputies and police officers 
face is shepht^rding the wife and children out of a familiar environ- 
ment called their home, and putting them in the shelter. 

And someone suggested why not turn it around? Why not have 
shelters for the abusers, so the parent, the mother, the child, 
dwsn't have to leave a familiar environment? Why not put that 
guy into some kind of halfway house? 

And though there are some constitutional issues, I don't think 
that they are intractable constitutional issues of having the courts, 
through some kind of report by the police, even overnight, say, this 
person can be put into some kind of pretrial detention for this par- 
ticular action of being an abuser. And as a condition of not being 
prosecuted— and prosecutors have this discretion— that person, as 
part ol his work in that sort of halfway house, will go to work, turn 
his paycheck over to his family, go through counseling; if there is 
ailcohol and drug-related activities associated with it, get that 
done; and ultimately, maybe in a few months, even bring the rest 
of the family in for family therapy. 

I find that a much more attractive intervention than uprooting 
mother and children from the only safe, familiar environment that 
they may have; the children in grammar school, the children in 
junior high, having to be moved out— the stigma associated with 
that. 

I think there is much that can be done to think of this aspect of 
the use of shelters, not just for the abused, but if you want to call 
them sheltei-^, or halfway houses, or pretrial detention facilities— I 
know there are some legal problems, but they are not insurmount- 
able constitutionally. 

Mr. SiKORsKi. I don't think they are any more insurmountable 
than the order for protection 

Mr. MiRON. Precisely. 

Mr. SiKoRSKi (continuing.) That has been used to a great savings. 
Mr. MiRdM. Yes. 

Mr. SiKoRSKi. I think that is very helpful, and I thank you. 
Mr. MiRoN. You are quite welcome. I am sorry I can't stay 
longer. 

Mr. SiKORSKi. We thank you. 

We go now to Dan Williams who is the cleanup batter today. 
Mr. Dan Wm.mams. That is right. 

Mr. SiKORSKi. Mr. Williams is the executive director of Catholic 
Charities, and director of family and community services for Catho- 
lic Social Services in Mobile, AL, speaking on behalf of the Nation- 
al Conference of Catholic Charities, the largest network of nonprof- 
it agencies .serving children and families in the iJnited States, and 
along with the United Way one of those groups that has done a tre- 
mendous service to the communities in our country. 

We will put your statement in the record as it is, or as you would 
like it amended, and add to it whatever comments you want to 
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make at this point, having survived everyone else's testimony. How 
is that? 

STATEMENT OF DAN ALLEN WILLIAMS. DIRECTOR. FAMILY AND 
(COMMUNITY SERVICES. CATHOLIC SOCIAL SERVICES OF THE 
ARCHDIOCESES OF MOBILE. AL. ON BEHALF OF THE NATION- 
AL (!ONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES 

Mr. Dan Williams. That is very good, very good. I will just try to 
hit some of the highlights again, as the gentleman before me did. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I did want, in my statement as it indicates there, to say that I 
am a family man, I am not just coming here as a professional t > 
speak, but also as a family person. My wife is a public school teach- 
er and I have two daughters. 

My purpose, of course, in being here is to briefly share with you 
what we are trying to do in Mobile and as it says there, also to 
encourage this committee and Congress to continue its work. 

My work us a volunteer and as a professional has exposed me to 
the reality of child, spouse, and elderly abuse. It certainly isn't a 
pleasant subject but I am glad we are getting together and talking 
about it. It is very complex and this dramatic increase that we are 
havmg in reporting over the past several years is indeed frighten- 
mg. We do feel overwhelmed in Mobile, AL. 

Catholic Social Services in our community and around the coun- 
try, by virtue of its other services, including direct assistance, 
family counsel, we are actively involved in identifying families who 
are experiencing abuse, and offering what limited resources we 
have to help. 

We are well aware of the research that has gone on, some of it 
has been mentioned here today, and I think it is well to take note 
ol the fact that alcoholism seems to play a major role in what is 
happening here, along with substance abuse, of course. 

We have also discussed today the hypersexual and violent enter- 
tainment mdustry. It gives the impression that this is common- 
place and sometimes justified all in the name of entertainment. 

We are well aware that our prisons in Alabama— I believe one of 
the Congressmen said today, 70 percent nationally; our figures in 
Alabama run something like !M) percent— were themselves in fact 
abused or seriously neglected as children. This is very disturbing to 
me. 

So all of these .social problems do seem somehow to link together 
that create the conditions that are conducive to the kinds of abuse 
in families that we are talking about. 

I think it is important to mention today the role that unemploy- 
ment is playing in that. Our State has one of the highest unem- 
ployment rates. Mobile itself is running at a rate right now of 12 
percent; it has been as high as lit percent this year -it seems to 
fluctuate back and forth. 

We have a lot of people that are underemployed, and people that 
have been out of work due to industries that have shut down, have 
taken jobs paying much less than they can adequately support 
their family. 
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Oth'f foiiditioiis Ml Aljibanui that contribute to the instabihty of 
lamily lilt- have to do with things like the (act that one-fiCth of the 
children m our State yet no medical care whatsoever This shows 
Kross neglect on someone's part— I think it is equally shared with 
111 'i- 'f* j?^^ ^ Government problem. These children are 
children of the working poor. They are not poor enough to be on 
medicaid and their families don't earn enough money to provide 
medical care for them. 

I guess we could say that family life is deteriorating, as indicated 
by a this, and all of the things that have been said today. I per- 
sonally believe that family life will survive, it is struggling, it is 
Woing through change. We certainly know the family is different 
today in its makeup; in consideration of the fact that the fastest 
growing family unit is the single-parent family, which is a major 
change in our social makeup. But we are moving in the direction of 
some kind of upheaval if Government does not become more sensi- 
J to the problems that families are experiencing 

do believe that our Government has a workable and credible 
policy for national defense against foreign aggression, and I am 
very appreciative of that. But it certainly is in contrast to the 
meager and piecemeal, and perhaps in some areas, nonexistent na- 
tional policies tor families and children. That also disturbs me 

Our exjM'rience with violence in families at the Catholic Social 
Si-rvices in Mobile is shared widely by Catholic charities and agen- 
cies around the United States. The National Conference of Catholic 
C harities conducts an annual survey of the program services of its 
affiliates. 

In the period from l!)7!) through 19S2, 50 percent, or fewer, of 
«Hir niefiiber agencies, responded to queries on services to abused 
children and abused adults, with fewer than one-half of our agen- 
cies reporting, the number of abused children served grew from 
I.{,S();{ in l!)7!) to 2r,,H(ir. in tf)S2— an increase of nearly S4 percent. 

In the same 4-year period, the number of abused adults served 
grew from to lS.H.S4-an increase of 102 percent. This also 

disturbs us. 

In Mobile, fjankly, our energies are just not utilized in address- 
ing ti.ese kinds of national and State i.ssues. We are really much 
too busy dealing with real mothers, fathers, and children caught up 
in family violence. It is an enormous task, it requires a lot of skil^ 
snnn'tmies that we don't have; we use a lot of guesswork, we make 
do with our limited resources. 

Let me give you an example of what is going on in the State 
agency in Alabama. We are certainly as affected by Government 
d»'cision.s. Our local county agency, which is a State welfare agency 
in Mobile, had 1 / 1 new cases of child abuse and neglect reported in 
May of this year, bringing the current overall caseload to a total of 
over (00 ca.ses. These cases are assigned to IM protective service 
workers; SI of those reports for May have not been investigated to 
date, and at the same time, all of the new reports are coming in for 
the month of >j(ine. 

The social workers providing these mandated services are as- 
siuiied to their jobs without rtqai ed specialized training and once 
they are assigned, they receive little training other than on-the-job 
experience and mounting frustration. 
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These factors. ooinhiiK^d with the enormous amounts of paper- 
work, both State and Federal, leads to burnout. Most of these work- 
ers do not last more than about 2 years in our State. And I believe 
that is about the same nationally. 

Well, as a Catholic Family Service agency, we feel that puts our 
agency under tremendous stress t'^ provide services, sometimes 
beyond our scope and ability. We iS ' required to report child abuse 
and neglect, knowing full well that any significant treatment re- 
sponse is dependent on our willingness and capacity to remain in- 
volved. 

There is no coordinated community response for child abuse in 
Mobile*, and perhaps that is our own fault and we are trying to do 
somethmg about that. But out of that frustration, and it is sincere, 
we are engaged in an open debate right now— in fact, it has re- 
ceived a lot of publicity in our State— about whether more of these 
abusers need to be prosecuted. The objective is mandated treat- 
ment, that if you threaten prosecution, perhaps the court then can 
mandate in courts some kind of treatment process for abusers. 

While this movement toward prosecution is well meaning, it is 
simplistic and it is understanding of the problem and the social dy- 
namics involved. All of this, this increased frustration about report- 
ing and having an effective response, ironically is the result of a 
successful campaign to make the public more aware of child abuse. 
Hut at the same time, we don't have the resources to adequately 
respond. 

Spouse abuse is another well-publicized problem at the moment. 
Our local shelter for women, Penelope House— which I am on the 
board of directors, and have been the president of that board— - 
became a community project about 5 years ago. And let me say 
this, even though the two gentlemen with law enforcement agen- 
cies are not here, that if it had not been for the city of Mobile 
Police Department and the Mobile County Sheriffs Department, 
we could not have gotten off the ground. I mean, they really stood 
with us and helped us work through all the problems for setting up 
a shelter and make it acceptable to the public, and to make sure 
that we got referrals through them for it; and they have served on 
our board of directors from the beginning. 

It became that kind of a community project, though, but primari- 
ly and fmnncially, with overwhelming response from women s 
groups, women's Sunday school classes. And today, we are still 
very dependent on those kinds of contributions, although now we 
are a United Way Agency and we do get some State funds. We did 
tack $r> tmto {hv State's marriage license fee that now is distribut- 
ed among the five shelters in the State. 

In 1 this shelter temporarily housed IW) adults and 203 chil- 
dren, plus handled telephone calls from another 97H potential cli- 
(»nts. Sometimes we just wonder how many of them are there out 
there. 

We take real pride in what we have done locally, but we realize 
we are not making really a comprehensive approach there either, 
The services for the abuser are very poor, and this jeopardizes any 
kind of long-term program effectiveness. So what happens there is 
that, in part, because of my association with Penelope House, we 
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<lo a lot ()( thr iounst?lin« for the families that have been clients of 
this shflter. 

We are also more frequently now involved in treatment of abuse 
of the elderly which seems to us, from the cases we have had, to be 
more exploitive in nature, although the State agency does report 
an increase in elderly abuse as well. 

It coulJ easily be said that we are doing our share at Catholic 
hocial Services. We certainly do a lot with very little money and 
very little staff. Even so, we know we are going to have to do more. 
And we want to become part of a comprehensive community to ad- 
dress family violence and all these related social problems. 1 don't 
think you can just deal with one of them; I think they all have to 
be dealt with. 

We are accustomed to being in the situation of filling in the gapo 
for ^ervices not being taken care of by other agencies. Traditional- 
ly. Catholic Social Services and the Catholic charities agencies have 
been there. So we are certainly not going to run out on this service 
need. We are jfoing to be right in the middle of it and try to fill in 
thi- gaps for things not being done. 

At th<« same time, we can't make up the difference for responsi- 
ble Government action when it is needed and when it is appropri- 
ate. C hildren and families are being neglected by all levels of Gov- 
frnment and volunteers and private agencies cannot replace Gov- 
ernment in its role for promotiiig the common and general welfare 
of all of its citizens, including children who cannot vote. 

We are not asking government— in Mobile— we are not asking 
for government to meet all the needs and to pay all the bills. All 
we Want is cooperative leadership. That is our objective, 

We will do our share, and we accept the challenge. We ask gov- 
ernment to do its share. Specifically, we want Federal and State 
policies that indicate a sensitivity to the plight of families and pro- 
vide guidelines and funding support for innovative approaches. We 
don t want the Government necessarily telling us what we have got 
to do in our shelter, for instance. But we certainly want, on occa- 
aions. for government ,o fund, innovative approaches because I am 
sure that there are many things that have not been tried yet. and 
we don t want to become so standardized that we lose that kind of 
innovative impetus. 

This Government, this democratic process, must ghov/ that it 
care.s about (hildien and their families, or it may be laying the 
groundwork tor its own demise. Today's children, many of whom 
are suffering, are tomorrow's adults, many of whom will be dis- 
turbed, antisocial, and violently aggressive. 

I want to thank this select committee fo' highlighting this prob- 
k'ln. and the House of Representatives for pissing H.R. 1904. 

This is. in my opinion, piecemeal legislation but it does take a 
stop m the direction of a national family policy that protects chil- 
dren and provides them with an opportunity for healthy growth 
and a future. We only hope that the Senate will be given the op- 
portunity to act on its version very soon. 

If it were not for the efforts being made by Congress for this kind 
of legislation, those of us down at the local level in the provinces 
like Mobile, AL. we would really be overwhelmed, to the point, 
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probably, of imiiiobili/ulion. Insttjad, we are ready to face the prob- 
lem, and face the battle and turn the tide. 

This is a very personal commitment for all of us. If the national 
statistics are correct and, of course, there are many different 
so irees of loose, then at least 2 out of every 10 persons that are 
now, ar were in this room, experienced child abuse themselves in 
their childhood. 

In addition to that, half of you on this committee, and other per- 
sons in this room, have firsthand knowledge or have experienced 
spouse abuse yourself. That also is a frightening thing. 

So I think we have to stand together, we have to act responsibly, 
we have to act collectively and individually. 

I want to say in closing, **Let there be peace on Earth, and let it 
begin with me/* 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Dan Allen Williams follows:] 

PliKPAKKI) STATKMRNT OF DaN AlLRN WiI.LIAMS, DIRECTOR OP FaMII.Y AND CoMMUNl- 

rv Skhvickh. CATifnur Socmai. Services of the Archdioceses of Mobile. AL 

<*hairmnn Miller and members of the committee, I am Dan Allen Williams, the 
l)tr<*ctor of Family and Community Services for Catholic Social Services of the Arch- 
diocesTH of Mobile*, Alabama. I am also an active member of the National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities, which is perhaps the largest network of non-proHt agen* 
ctes HervinK children and families in the United States today. My testimony, today, 
is prmmted on behalf of the National C/onference of C:itholic Charities. 

I am a family man. My wife is a public school teacher, and I have two children. In 
my career as n social worker, I nave worked with families receiving 'Welfare**, 
Herve*d as a child protective worker and supervisor, worked in a residential program 
for children who had experienced abuse and neglect, and am now director of a 
family service n \ency that provides treatment services for families and individuals 
experiencing abuse. I am a member and immediate past president of the Board of 
Directors for the local shelter for abused women and their children, known as 
Penc»lupe House. 

My purpoHe for being here today is to briefly share with you what we are experi- 
eni'ing in family violence in Mobile, and what we are trying to do about it, with the 
additional nbvious purpose of encouraging you to maintain your support for federal 
legislation to assist us in our endeavors. I also want to give you, briefly, a broader 
picture of what ('atholic Charities is doing nationally. 

My work and volunteer activities have exposed me to the reality of child, spouse 
and elderly abuse. It is not a pleasant subject, nor is it a simple one. Its complexities 
and the dramatic increase in reporting during the past several years are frighten- 
ing It is almoHt an overwhelming epidemic. 

We are struggling to understand and make appropriate res|)onses in our commu- 
nity Catholic S4K'ial Services in our community ana around the country, by virtue 
of Us other services, including direct assistance and family counseling, is actively 
involved in the identification of families experiencing abuse, and offering our limit- 
ed resources to help. 

We are aware of the research of recent years that attempt to give some insight 
and understanding of the social dynamics that result in family violence and child 
neKliM't. Kv^Tythitrg tends to indicate that child abuse and neglect as well as abuse 
of tile elderly and .Hpfiuse abuse, are symptoms of a much greater combination of 
.sixrial problems. Alcoholism* or substance abuse, is a major factor in many instances 
of family violence. A hypersexual and violent entertainment industry gives the im- 
presHion that sexual and physical abuse and geneial iiii»lrealrnenl of people, is a 
common and sometimes justiHed activity. We are also aware that prisons and jails, 
imhidiirg those in Alabama, are fKipulated by large numbers of individuals who ex- 
|M*rieiU'ed si'vere child abuse and neglect in their vouth. 

We know that nrultlple social problems are linked together and create conditions 
ronducive to the abuse of children, women and the elderly. As unemployment has 
been high around the nation, unemployment in Mobile has fluctuated between 12 
and IT) percent for the past year, and has been in that range for several years. The 
jobs that have been available are for those who are willing to be underemployed, at 
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™ ? . "a »"""'"••• .Welfiiro proKramfl are the major source of family 

m nj r.T ''''l' ^I'^'^MuTu"''**' •'''••P ^K"*** ^♦'"'a'-e »»nefit« Alabama are 
iimonK thi lowes in the U.S. The wonomic and political system in Alabama and the 
U.h. m fniling a large number if mdiviHuals, depriving them of the dignity of work 
and adequate mcome for providing their families with basic needs. " " ^ 
whi»!ir*' ^ estimated that of the children in Alabama receive no medical care 
whatHoever unless there is miUor trauma and inescapable involvement of a medical 
m T "™ 't'''''"*" "li.he working poor, who earn too much for mSid 
and too little for purchasing medical services. ■■■™ii^«iu, 

inLmllif ""^J^u''"!"''"'''^ that family life is deteriorating, as indicated by this 
lurlir L. in abuse reportii. I personally Believe family li^ will 

survive, as historical reference bears this out. However, cultures and political sys- 
Sln"^*""'^^!'''*''^*?' quality of family life, and that have foiled to protkt 
children, have been and are vulnerable to m^jor social upheaval. I believe we are 
currently moving in the direction of such an upheaval unless there is immediat? 
dmsive and responsible action taken by all levefi of government to protect children 
and onhance familv life Our government has a workable and credible policy for na- 
t^nal defense against foreign aggression, in contrast to a meager, p^emeal and 
perhnps in some areas, non existent, national policies for children and families 

Our experience with violence in families at Catholic Social Services of Mobile is 
shared widely by other Catholic Charities agencies around thrUnitS States The 
il"„m"«2' Charities conduct, an annual survey of the prl 

grnm services of its afilliates. In the period from 1979 through 1982. So percent or 
\^rj^l. ..^ agencies responded to queries on services to abused children 

and abused adults. We are confident that a good number of additional agencie. pro- 

.±a^i« ^ ^^"^ "P^"^ reported it under otC 

categories of service in our survey 

NonethelPHH. with fewer than cne-half of our agencies reporting, the number of 

Sur'ly «f liJrcent"'* ^''^^ ^^'^^ In 198§-an increaie ot 

'."uluV"'" J number of reused adults aerved grew from 9.349 

to lK,n«l— and increase of 102 percent. 

In almost all cases our agencies efforts were undertaken with inadequate re- 
sourci's. inadequate prevention services or services to abusers, and with a rea'iza- 
tion from intake workers, community reports, and survejs. of a unmet need out in 
the community. 

In Mobile our energies are not utilized for addressing national and state issues. 
We are much too busy dealing with real mothers, fathers and children caught up in 
the rea ities of fanj.Iy violence. It is an enormous task, requiring skills, guesswork, 
nnd making do with extremely limited resources. 

for example, the Mobile County Department of Pensions and Security, the state 
wellare agency in Mobil,., had 17f new cases of child abuse and neglect reported in 
May of this year, bringing their current overall caseload to a total of over 700 cases 
The.se cases are assignwl among only 13 protective service workers. Eighty-one of 
these new reports for May have not been investigated to date, with an equal 
number of new reports coming in for the month of June. Emergency shelter care in 
Mobile County for abusijd and neglected children allows for admission of up to 10 
childron in a county of nearly 4^000 people. Tragically, children in need of this 
wrvicp anr being turned away. The sociarworkere providing the state mandated 
sorvicLH lire assigned to their jobs without reauircd specialiief training and once as- 

?m!Ifr„frn''''^u '■"'r'' I'"'""'"'* experience and mounting 

irustration. These factors, combined with enormous amounts of state and federally 
required paperwork, leads to burnout, with most state protective service workers in 
Alabama lasting on the job Ipss than two years. 

This places tremendous pressure on a private agency such as ours. We are re- 
qiiircl f.i n-port child ,,husp and neglect, folly knowing that any significant treat- 
mvni n'sp<nisi. is Hepi'ndi'nt on „ur willingness and capacity to remain involved. 
Ihpn. IS no foordinated community response for child abuse ii Mobile, and out of 
this frustration and with sincere interest in protection for children, our community 
IS i iirrently engaged in an open and well publicised debate over the possible need to 
consider pnwecution of all persons reported as child abusers, particularly for physi- 
cal and sexual abusi'. Our objective is mandated treatment for abusers, but we have 
an ..llicial system that is weak and beleaguer^. The movement toward prosecution 
is w..||-m..aninK. although simnlistic in its understanding of the problem and the 
s,KUil-em<|ti..nal dynamics involved. All of this, the increased reporting and frustra- 
tion about responding effectively, ironically is the successful result of making the 
public mor«' aware ol child abuse but, unfortunately, not providing the resources to 
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flo mivtliit)^ alrfiiit it IV(*viMitiV(* MTvii c^H, i^xcept fur sume parent training offered by 
thi^ Mobile 1 uunty JuvHiilo Court, and I'tirentH AnonymuUH. are for the most part, 
nonexiHtfnt. 

Spouse ubuHe is nnothc < recently well publicised problem. Our local shelter for 
abused womitn and tae*: vhildren, Penelope House* was the Tirst shelter in Alabama 
iilthou^h only in iti. t'tfth year of operation. The local chapter of The Daughters of 
Pfnelo|HN n national women's service orKanization of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
founded this program in It soon became a community project, finding it« base 
of support in women s organizations, clubs and Sunday school groups. Spouse abuse 
is apparently a widespread but until recently well kept secret that once publicized 
in our community, found quick support for treatment services. Our shelter is pri- 
marily fundeci by private contributors with some supplemental state funding and 
United Way contributions. The shelter is still struggling to survive financially, be- 
raiiM* residential care, even short term, is expensive. But the need is there and 
growing In VMl, the shelter temporarily housed 169 adults and 203 children, plus 
handled telephone* calls from another i>7:i potential clients. Vie take pride in the 
strong local nsponst* to the problem, but realize we are limited in making a compre- 
hensive n'SiNmsi*. St>rvice8 for the abuser are very r vjr, jeopardizing long term pro* 
gram effect I veni^ss. The shelter itself was adequate when First acquired, and has 
now btH:ome overcrowded and does not fully meet standards for fire safety security. 
Fortunately, we have had the support and active involvement of our local police 
agenries in developing our shelter and keeping it operating. Law enforcement per- 
hotitiel slijire our roncf*rns about the epidemic of family violence. 

At (*atho|tr S<K-ial S(*rvices, we counsel many of the families who have been cli- 
ftttK of the .spouse abuse shelter. We occasionally are involved in treating abuse of 
the clderi^ which si^em to be more exploitive in nature, although physical and emo- 
tional abu.si* ot the dep(*ndent elderly is very real in Mobile, as indicated by the 
enormoUH inire'isi* in re|iortH to the state agency. 

It could hi* Haid that Tatholic Social Services of Mobile is doing its share. We cer- 
tainly do a lot \^ith very little money or staff. Even so, we know we will have to do 
titore We w:mt Lo ho a part of a comprehensive community effort to address family 
violence and all these? related social problems. We are accustomed to providing serv- 
icf*s to try to fill the gaps for needs not being addressed by government and other 
sfK-ial agenc'ic*s In Mobile, it is oui affiliate agency that feeds many food stamp fam- 
ilies that final w«N.»k of the month, in coo|)eration with several churches of other de- 
nominations. We have long since accepted this role in the human ser 'ice arena. 

Kven NO. we cannot make ap the difference for responsible govt rnment action 
when need(*d and appntpriate. ("hildren and families are being neglected by all 
levels of government, and volunteers and private agencies cannot replace govern- 
nient in its roh* for promoting the common and general welfare of all its citizens, 
particular for children who cannot vote. We are not asking the government to meet 
all the needs, or pay all the bills. Cooperative participation in leadership is the ob- 
jective. 

We will do our -^h We accept the challenge. We want government to do its 
share. Specifically, / want federal and state (lolicies that indicate a sensitivity to 
the plight of families a*^^ provide guidelines and funding support for innovative ap- 
proai'he:^ for helping ani treating families. We want government funded research 
itit(» the etiologies of family violence, particulurly the abuse of children, women and 
the elderly 

This government, this demtK-ratic pnKess, must show that it cares, about children 
and their families, or it may be laying the groundwork for its own demise. Today s 
children, many of whom are suffering, ore tomorrow's adults, many of whom will be 
distnrlH'd. antis(K'ial and violently aggressive. 

I want to thank >oa for the work of this Select Committee for highlighting these 
ptdliletns. and the House of K'^presentatives for passing H.R. l!MM. It is piecemeal 
legislation, hut it lakes a step in the direction of a national family polic> that pro- 
tects children and provides tnem with opportunities for healthy growth and a pro- 
ductive future We only hopo the senate will be give .!.e oppoitunity to act on its 
version ver, wwrn 

It It were not for the efforts iK'int: made in (*ongre8» (or legislation of this nature, 
those of us at the lis al level working with family violent vould be overwhelmed to 
tile |MiuU of inuaohili/ation. Instead, we are ready to face the necessary battle and 
turn the tide. 

This IS a very (sTsonal commitment for all of us. If the national statistics are cor- 
reet. then at least two of <'very ten persons in this room including those of you on 
this coniniittee. ex|H*rienc(Kl child abuse or neglect during childhood, and half of you 
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hav«; p»Tw.nall.v «'ii|H'rM<iMi<«| or hiivo lifHt hand knowledKO of spouse abuse in your 
families. 

We must act responsibly, collectively and individually. 
"I^-t there be peace on earth, and let it begin with me." 

Mr. SiKORSKi, Thank you for your inspring and helpful testimo- 
ny. 

It is clear that traditional, religious afflliated nonprofit organiza- 
tions assisting in social services need to get involved in some of the 
more nontraditional means of providing services. And I know in 
Minnesota, in the communities I am familiar with, there has been 
no reluctance; in many cases, they have spearheaded the charge. 

And I take it from your testimony that has been your experience 
and the Catholic Charities' experience across the country, is that 
right? 

Mr. Dan Wili.um.s, Yes, this is correct. I think you will find that 
true throughout the United States. Catholic charities agencies are 
usually right in the middle of this kind of local community plan- 
ning. 

Mr. SiKOKSKi. I think that is important because the police and 
othiT groups look to those traditional entities for some direction, 
and those Catholic charities and others give a kind of protection, 
tho old guard-all shield; they give a kind of endorsement to the at- 
tempts of community groups to move in the shelters and other 
kinds of services that haven t been provided in the past. 

Mr. Dan Williams. I would agree with that. I think that the 
(athohc chanties agencies are credible agencies throughout the 
country^ They are already recognized, their reputation is estab- 
rn u '"^ ^° ^^^^ agencies— we don't necessarily 
fill the need that once we are invoUed in establishing a program 
that we have to hold onto it, it has to stay under our administr 
tion. 

We see it as being a process where we can be a part of estr.blish- 
iiig it sometimes under our auspices; but at some point wc can let 
It go and let it become a full community program and separate 
entity from a Catholic charities agency. 

Mr. SiKoKSKi. Good. 

Mr. Willinms, your testimony, while last, was not least, certainly, 
iuul (|uite helpful. I thank you. 
Mr. Dan Williams. Thank you. 
Mr. SiKOKsKi. With that, we will end. 

(Whereupon, at 12:.').') p.m., the select committee adjourned.) 
I Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows.) 

I'KKI'AHKI) Si AIKMUNT OK I'- N. I'AtH.A HaWKINS. A U.S. SkNATOK FkDM THE StATK OK 

Flokida 

Chairman Miller. Hoprcscntativi' Mnrrioff. I am plcasi'd to have an opportunity to 
present testimony helore the Housi' Si'letf Committee on Children. Youth and Fami- 
lies 

Hecently. li ^leat deiil ol attention has been Ionised on the sexual abuse of chil- 
dreii It IS iinloifunate that it has taken the fruKedies siifh as the Manhattan Beach 
Daycare ( enter Case and other notorious cases of abused children to increase the 
iniltlii s awareness ot this problem and prompt coiiKicssional jicfion. This subject 
has heen shniiided in secrecy lor too lon^. The onlv person who benefits from keei)- 
init the clisciission ol this subject a taboo, is the abuser. Adniiffedlv. this is a dillicult 
suhject to talk about, the crime is so heinous that we prefer to pretend tiial it 
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H(N*Hn't I'Jiist, thjit It hiip|N*iiH in HtinHHim* vWh family, in oth«r communitieB, that it 
can never Uiueh and affiH t uh 

Hut it doeK affect U8. With national eHtimat«»8 project iuK that betwwn l(MMMM) Ui 
*AH)Sm children will be molested this year, that one out of ei^ht children will be 
Nexually abumKl before age \H, the tragedy of sexual child abuse has become all too 
real for thoummds of familieH. Kven if your children are fortunate enough not to be 
Mi(ilf*Ht(*«J« thi» ahuw of other children and the growing epidemic of family violence 
affiiti* UH all becauH4» abuHod children have u frighteningly high tendency to become 
child molesterN themm?lveH, or drift into prostitution, alcoholism and drug abuse. 
Clearly, thes*- tragic incidences scar the children throughout their lives. 

I feel that this problem of sexuul abuse of children is intertwined with the larger 
iHHue of family violence. Just us incest and sexual abuse of children is regarded as a 
family Mnrret best resolved within that family, so have spouse abuse and abuse and 
neglect i>f the elderly been dismissed as a family problem. These are not family se- 
cn»ts. mere domestic disputes or harmless family fights. Domestic violence is a trag- 
edy which kills and destroys the very fabric upon which society is based I realize 
that thirt is not uncontroversial, there have been charges that there is too much fed- 
eral intervention into the family, that this intervention does more harm than good. 
However, in thes€» situations of family violence. I think it would be wrong lor the 
federal government not to get involved. We cannot ignore our responsibility in this 
area^ It isn t just the victims who are crying out for help. It's the abusers as well. 

I have ji»ined with Senator Stevens in cosponsoring S. 24:<0, the Domestic Violence 
Ai t iM'taiiw I lei»l that the federal government has a responsibility to provide feder- 
al linanc'ial assiHtance not only to shelters that provide temporary protection for the 
victims of family violence, but federal support for alcoholism, drug abuse and 
mental health S4»rvices designed to help the abuser control the factors which may 
contribute to thi* outbreaks of violence. 

I also think that the federal government must address the need for judicial and 
adniinistrntive reforms to protect the legal rights of victims of ibuse and family vio- 
lence. State legislatures need to develop, consider imd enact administrative and judi- 
cial reforms that recognize the special needs of viciims of family violence. 

In the last decade, a few States have enacted reforms in response to the outrage 
over how rap€» victims are treated in the courts. But many more reforms are need^. 
in all the States, and these reforms are equally applicable to victims of family vio- 
li*nce. For example, in your State of California. Mr. Chairman, the State legislature 
has directed the l^w Knforcement Agency to develop a specialized training program 
for (itficers involved in the investigation of sexual child abuse cases. This is an excel- 
lent provision Bui I would like to see it expanded to include specialized training for 
all oflirers responding to incidences of domestic violence. Law enforcement officers 
neiHl to recognize* and know how to deal with the special problems inherent in 
charging a family member with a violent act. States also need to consider other leg- 
islative and administrative reforms such as civil protection orders. The judges 
should hi' given the discretion to order the alleged abuser out of the home instead of 
forcing the victims to flee to a shelter. 

Mr. Chairman. I believe that we can no longer ignore our responsibility to the 
VKtims of family violence. Their tragedy is our tragedy. I hope that this hearing. 
ciinpliMl with the nuni(Toiis hearings hi»ld by the Attorney GeneraPs Task Force on 
Family Violence will prompt (\mgreHs into action. 



Prkparkd Statkmknt o^' Norman Darwu k. Execlitive DiRerroR, International 

ASSCK.'IATION OK ChlEt'S OK POMCK 

Thr Intrinational AssiKiation of Chiefs of Police would like to thank the Select 
Cninniittee dm Children. Youth and Families for providing us the opportunity to ex- 
press nnr views on the problem of family violence. 

Thi» lAC!^ in a voluntary professional organization established in WXl It is com- 
prisrd of chii»f8 of police and other law enforcement personnel from all sections of 
thi' Unityil States and more than sixty nations. Command personnel within the 
I 'lilted States constitute over si»vi»nty perc«»nt of the more than 14,400 members, 
thnnighont its existence. thi» lACI* has striven to achieve proper, conscientious and 
resolute h»w enforcement In all of its activities, the Association has been constantly 
di»vuted to the steady advancement of the nation s best welfare and well-being. 

Our membership is particularly concerned with the matters before this Commit- 
ti'e because of the frequency with which the law enforcement community is called 
U|N)n to intervene in family emiTgi^ncies. 
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Violi'iuc wiilnii t»ir tiiitiilv n a imiiplpx find |MTpk.xin« problem about which 
fhi'M' IS ^tlM miuh to Irani aiul uruliTSttiiid. A ^mit doal of pn^n'MH haH bren madi? 
in this ami in recent years. At one tiinr spousal abuse, particularly wifr beating?, 
was ccmsidered acceptable behavior by most cultures. Today, society is betfinninL' to 
n»ali/e that spt*usal abuse is a crime. 

'f ypinilly, |jolice recruits received a limited amount of training in handling inter 
pt'isoiial ronllicls, from family squabbles to barroom brawls to hndlord-tenant nr«u> 
rnj iif . rhe i^niphasis was on avoidanje of arrest and reconciliation of the parties In 
all such situatinns with no diHtitulioti niado lor violent abuse cases. The police, like 
the general pulilir, tended to consider h|iouhhI abuse cases as family matters to be 
lesjilved by tlu' partii's iheniselves or by family court In rc»cent years, however, law 
enrorct»menr n^jtMii ies are becoming? increasingly awan» of the importance of their 
role in these siluatitMi.s. 

In a si^jniflcant number of violent homes, homicides occur. The abuser may in- 
iTisisr his/her violence to the point of murder, or the victim's felt need to protect 
hi'iM»lf himself may lead to homicide. In l!>7r,. murder within the family made up 
.ippn»ximate y t»ne fnurth of all murdt»- oifeoses, and over oiie-half oi these family 
killings iiiv<»Ivim| spouse killing spouse. In addition tti the parties themselves, others 
have sutfered Accordinj^ to KHI records, 2r> iHTCent of all iH)lice officers killed in the 
me of duty and U\ jHTcent of those injured were responding? to a domestic dispute. 
( U arly. these are more than private family matters. 

A recent study released by the National Institute of Justice indicates that victims 
nl iHMischold as.saults are twice as likely to be as.saulted again if the police do not 
arrest t he attacker Kvi'M where courts do not take action, the arrest itself appears 
\u violetue Iht' re.sults of this study are strong evidence that police can be 

etrn tive in reducing domestic violence. 

In most stat(»s. until recently, police were not permitted to make an arrest in n 
inisdcnuMftm or minor as.sault case unless they witnessed the assault. The police 
had no authority to i-nforre civil protection orders. New .state laws, however, are 
granting police the.so powers. Many agencies around the country are adopting re* 
vised polu irs and procedures to inform their oflkrrs of the active role they are ex- 
pected to play 

Police are becoming involved in other ways as well. Officers may be permitted to 
tile lor a temporary re.straining order in municipal court after making an arrest In 
s(»nM' states, j»lf ice-- may file a criminal complaint on behalf of or in place of a 
vn tim In others, officer.* must inform victims of legal remedies and social service 
programs 1 hc» Detroit P<»lice Department has developed a Social Conflirt Project to 
monitor and |H'rforni follow-up .services in domestic violence cases. It hm also devel- 
oped i\ .sophisticated .social .sorvice referral form. Other d<?pnrtments have also estnb- 
lisheil referral and follow-up systems with victim/witness service afjfencies, battered 
wonwn s shelters and mkM .service nf4encies. 

1 his inrreased police involvement in dome.stic violence ca.ses has required new 
training programs Agenci<»s are doing the best they can to implement new pro- 
grams M K I.MM. by providing funds for training and technical assistance for law 
enlorcement agencies, will help to ensure the continued existence and success of 
such programs 

The law enforcemet^t community recognizes the vital role of the various social 
service agencies involved in this problem, such as shelters and coun.seling services. 
>he (It the inain reasons for the reluctance of police to interfere in domestic vio- 
U'lin* m.sey has been the n»fusal of victims to press charges. Officers may be called 
Xii t tie same home time and again, often ri.sking their own safety. 

Social sjervices can help to put an end to this cycle of violence and reduce the 
number of a.s.saults and homicides. Shelters provide a place for victims, who are gen- 
erally eroiiomica My dependent women, to turn. Counseling is e.ssential for both the 
VM tini and the abuser t<» h<»lp them understand the situation and end it. Financial 
i\u\ :t\v\ legal a.s.si.stam e may al.so he needed. 

Adidt*^ are not the only victims of family violence Over (HMMIO cases of suspected 
chi|(l abus.' and neglect were reported in the United States in \m. the year in 
vvhi.' 1 c»ngres.s held hearings on the C^hild Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act 
\" '* ' * ^}}^^ '!^'"'''' " c^onsiderahle increase over the «,(MM) cases rep .ted 
m I.Mh. hut i.s still only the tip of the iceberg of actual abuse and neglect. It has 
heeii estimiited that |t> ItiH times as many incidents can be classified as child abuse 
.lehni»d under the hiw. hut are not reported for a number of rc-asons, ranging 
Ironi inahihtv to recogni/e the difference between accidentiiil injury and abuse to 
apathy or a desire (o remain uninvolved. As many as fifty percent of the children 
involved in abuse ca.ses reported to the authorities have sU.stained or will su.stain, 
M»me lorr> of permanent physical injury, and almo.st all will have mental and psy« 
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chold^inil |)rf)hlriiiH At IchhI Iwriily |M*irHiit of all childr*n identiM as abusod will 
Im* MTioUHly abnHi*d wtthin thr iioxt year if allow(*d to rrmuin in the home, in the 
abM*nce nf treatment lor the nbuner In terniH ol' ihe actual number of incidents ol 
child abuse <iccurrin>; annually in the United States, only widely-varyinK estimates 
are avnilahle, and incidents of parental neglect, verbal and psychological abuse mav 
b«* occurring at epidemic rates. Any disease that killed, maimed and caused as much 
sullering as dtN*s child abusi* would bring on a unified efTort to identify, inoculate 
and cure Hut child abuse has only recently been studied as wide-spread phenome- 
non in society. 

Not until llMil did Dr. V Henry Kempt* coin the phrase "Battered Child Syn- 
dnjme" in an article in the "Journal o{ the American Medical Association'* and not 
until the mid l!l^>Os did the issut ol child abuse bf*giii to lose its image as separate 
incidents of cruelty by psychotic individuals and begin to be viewed as a national 
problem of far-reaching dimensions. Well-known professionals began to address the 
suhi(*i!t to the public with statements such as the lollowing: 

*it is a tragic commentary on the mental and moral health of our nation that the 
most common cause of chilnren's deaths today is physical abuse of children by their 
own parents." 

Additionally, it was finally recogniwd that lor every child fatally abused, many 
more were permanently maimed or disfigured and many hundreds more damaged 
emotionally and psychologically. The death rate among physically-abused children is 
a|)|jn»ximateiy three to four percent, and the rate of permanent injury is approxi- 
mately twenty to thirty percent unless treatment is initiated quicklv. 

Despite the strid(»s that have been made in our understanding of family violence, 
s|NMiHjil abuHi*, child abuse* and even elder abuse continue to be major concerns. We 
nuist continue to study these problems and alternatives for solving them. 

(*uthackH in lt>d(Tal funding over the past few years have resulted in severe cuts 
in family violenci* assistance programs. We cannot stand by and watch more shel- 
ters being cIowmI and more services b"ing eliminated. Families must have some- 
where to turn to for help. This hill will help to ensure that they do. 

We commf*nd the membtTs of the FIousi* for passing H.R. i0O4 and hope that the 
Senate will quickly follow suit. 

I News Ki'Ifnm'l 

Vkhmont Dkpartmknt of Social & Rkhabiijtation Services, 

Waterbury. VZ June IJ. ISHl 

From: John I) Burchardi Ph.D., Commissioner. 

Boi,Tt>N VAI.I.KY. June 12.— The dramatic increase in the number of children re- 
iMirtixl f>s victims of sexual abuse prompted a meeting of the New England Public 
('hild Welfare Administrators on June 10 and II. l»H4, in Bolton Valley, Vermont. 

The mef*ting confirmed that the problem of the sexual victimization of children is 
region wide and includes such startling statistics as: 

In Vermont experienced a increase in the number of confirmed sexual 
abuse reports. 

Massachusetts reports that in :i,0(M) children per month were reported as 

victims of abuse and neglect. One in 10 were reports of sexual abuse. In l!>84, over 
1.000 children were rejKjrted monthly. One in eight were reported as victims of 
Hi'xual abusi* 

Maine sexual abuse cases have increased by i l!>C'r . 
Connecticut reports a 0% increase in si-xual abuse reports. 

In New Hampshire there were *M reports of sexual abuse in tilHli. This is an in- 
crease' of W^f over liWli. 

In the last thnn* years, Rhode Island has experienced a Wi^^r increase in reports of 
sextial abuse of children. 

The Public Child Welfare Kxecutives compariKl each states legal framework, pre- 
ventive efforts, and treatment programs lor dealing with sexually abused children. 
It is anticipated that this collaborative effort will help to determine the more effec- 
tive approaches to the problem. One of the major topics for discussion was the devel- 
opment of adeipiati' resources, while the demand for services to children and fami- 
lies IS significantly increasing 

As a result of the Bolton Valley meeting, the states' administrators are forming a 
New Kngland Assiniatioti of Child Welfare Commissioners/Directors. John Bur 
chard, (!ommissi(mer of the Vernumt LK»partment of Social & Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices, was select(*d as the first Chair()erson of this Association. The* Association will 
develop regional plans to address the issues ol child • buse/neglect and work to 
affect positive policies and programs lor children and hv ilies. 
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MTATS or MAIBTR 



OmCV OW THB GoVBUlfOII 
AVOtrSTA t MAINS 

o4aaa 



June, 1983 



Dear Citizen: 

I am pleased to recommend America's Children: Powerless and 
in Need of Pbiverful Prinnds. It is a compelling statement about the 
status and unmet needs of our nation's more than 60 million 
children. 

Wr ran all agree that families are and should be the first line of 
ditfonse for the protection and care of their children. But, we 
know that in some cases families cannot meet these 
responsibilities by themselves. Although government cannot begin 
to fulfill all the varied social and economic needs of children and 
thnir families, government does remain the best hope for 
providing education, food, shelter and health care for those who 
are out of the economic mainstream. 

Wo must change the fact that children are the easiest people in 
Amnrica to forget. We have got to vote for them, lobby for them 
nnd provide the voice many parents now lack on behalf of their 

children. 

I hope this document becomes an important step in that effort. 



Sincerely, 




jOSEPH E. BRENNAN 
Governor 
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"Each child represents either a potential addition to the ' 
productive capacity and enlightened citizenship of tho 
nation or, if allowed to suffer from neglect, a potential ■< 
addition to the destructive forces of a community. ..The 
interests of the nation are involv.ed in the welfare of thlt 
army of children no loss than in our great material 
affairs." • 




BEST COPY AVAILABLt 
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^bci^e often contribute to these pressures and 
ponrcut rather than support, family self-suffii:ioii( v 

American history shows that it is precisely when 
communities and goverjiment combine their 
that the greatest improvements have occurrod in 
Itb and well-being of our children. The United 
infallt mortality rate, for example, is at an all 
^low/ Immunization programs against infectious 
protect 90 percent of our« school-age children 
ittpling and life-threatening illnesff" In the past 
have passed laws which require reporting of 



have passed laws which require reporting of 
4m and neglect Laws have been adopted to 
^ fo r free and equal p,ublic education for ^li 
l^^ad and mentally retarded children. Federal 
19 security programs have lifted millions of 
fldron bulof poverty, provided nearly universal actioss 
td hfltfhh care and ail but eliminated starvation. 
^;i*..-T*** ^®^P^*® progress and public concern for 
ren, many are still confronted by a multitude of 
and old problems. 



Nearly twelve million children remain in poverty." 
oat nine million live in unsafe housing. ' As many 



Kvia million children fend for themseK^es for a 
^cant portion of time while their parents work.' 
hgkUlion have no known source of regular health 
' Eighteen million h^ve never seen a dentist, 
million teenagers over ago 15 are school 



Two million young people are unemployed.' 
i Ou^l BOO.OOO children have been removed from the 
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CHILDREN IN POVERTY 



The 




. he effects of poverty on a child are 
immeasurable. They begin be/ore birth and can 
last a lifetime. Babies of poor mothers tend to 
weigh less and» during the /irst year of life, have a 
higher death rate than the non-poor. Malnutrition 
among children living in poverty can lead to 
mental retardation. The environirient in which 
poor children live» frequently in conditions of bad 
sanitation ond substandard housing, can lend to 
crippling disease and accidents. Almost all data 
support the fact that a child's health, education, 
future employment, and earnings depend heavily 
on the economic status of his or her family.^ Vet, 
there are millions of children in this country who 
are poor and destitute through no fault of their 
own. 

Children are more likely to be poor than any 
other age group in America. If poverty trends 
continue and more people continue to enter 
poverty throughout the 80*8, the poverty rolls 
will be almost exclusively women and their 
children oy the year 2000. 

11.4 million American children live in poverty, nearly one child in 
«ve.» I 

Children in this country are 70% more lif:ely than adults tc live in 
poverty.* 

Younger childen are more likely to be poor: 10.3% of all those 
under three and 18.1% of all those three to five live in poverty.^ 

Black children are more than three times as likely as white children 
to be poor.* 
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Tho economic situation of a child is often a 
reflection of his or her family's sttucture and 
ethnic background. Disproportionately lower 
incomes are often the result of unequal 
employment opportunities and wages.* 

Nearly one in three families headed by women lives in poverty.' 

75% of all children in single-parent households receive no support 
from the obsoni parent.* 

With the divorce rate nearly 50%, half of all children born today 
will spend several yeors m a single-parent household. With littir or 
no support from the absent parent, many children will spend this 
time in poverty.* 

The median income for Jemole-headed families f$9,dd3J is less thon 
hoi/ as much os the meaion income for married-couple families 
($21,521) ond 41% less thon single-parent, male-headed families 
($16,988j.«* 

Women (usuolly with custody of their children) experienrn a loss of 
73% of their income after divorce while men's incomes impvove by 
42%." ^ 

25% of oil American women who work do so in industries or jobs, 
such OS domestic service and factory piece work, which are not 
covered by the federol minimum wage. These wages olone are 
inadequate to support their families." 

Black children as a group live in families 
* with lower incomes than i«'hite families." 

Nearly 30% of oil Black fam lies are poor, compared to only 6% of 
oil white fomilies." ' 

65% of all Black children living in femole-headed families are 
poor." 

Block children in two-parent families are almost three times as 
likely os white children in two-porent families to live below the 
poverty line." 

Children often are in families with relatively I 
low inconfes simply because they are born to 
young parents who have not yet achieved their 
full income potential. Income rajes are low and 
poverty rates are high when the family head is 
young. I 

Half of all binhs are ta women under 25 years of age. 

Married women at 25|-29 years of age have already hod two-thirds 
of the births they expect to have. 
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In 1977, 9% of all fumilws i«'«ri» bc?|oiv the poverty level but 20% of 
the families with a family heud under 25 years of oge wore below 
puveriy level.". 

A r.hilcrs future chances for a Rood 
education and Job are influenced heavily by the 
innomct of the family into which he or she is 
born. 

Amon^ children of rrquo^ intirlliKence, those from fomilies in tlit top 
fifth in family income ore 5 times more likely to attend college ^bon 
a bright child from the bottom fifth. 

A child born into a family having on income in the top 10% is 27 
times innrr? bkely to eorn a similarly high income as an odult thon o 
ci ild born inio a family in the bottom tenth of family income.^" 

In 1981, we reached the highest rate of 
poverty in this country siii;.e 1967, when the war 
on poverty was just beginning. A statistical view 
of the poverty trend over the last 21 years shows 
an increase of poverty in the 80*s. 

In 1959, over one-fifth of our population, 39.5 million people, lived 
below the poverty line. 

In Umo, 22% of the population lived in poverty. 

Thf^Vii was a fairly steady decline in tSe incidence of poverty during 
the 19H0\ with a reduction to 14.2% of the populotion living in 
poverty in Vj67. By 1969, the incidence of poverty fell to 12.5% or 
24.1 million people. 

The seventies showed little chonge. In ^973, for example, 11.1% of 
our population lived in poverty, 

Ir 1979, the number of poor people began to climb when 1.8 million 
more people slipped into poverty. 

In J9£,l, the increase was more dramatic as 3.2 million more people 
were odded to the poverty statistics, ffalf of these newly poor were 
children. 

In 1981, 14% of the population, totaling 32.2 million jpeople, fell 
below the poverty level The maiority were children. Factors 
cousing the increase include inf ation, high unemployment, changes 
in fomily structure and reductions in Federal programs.** 

In late 1982, homelessness among 
unemployed Americans was adding ttiousands of 
"new poor** families and their children to those 
statistics. 

One estimote projected thot the rtumber of homeless people could 
r#?ficb ;i million during ^y33,*^ 
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FAMILY ASSlSTANCi 



J. Xmericons hove a tominAic vie'«v o/ the 
family. Like the notion o/nigfled individuolism. 
/omiliei. loo. ore expected lo oe able lo loke care 
o/ Ihemselvet ivithoul ony kind o/ ouliide help... 
The tendency to blame porenti 1/ they /ail to 
provide adequately /or their children overlooks a 
range o/ aocioi ond economic presiuret— such as 
unemployment. in/fotion» ond race and sex 
discriminotion-His iveU os /omily problems that 
con provoke temporary crises— such as serious 
illness. These pressures moke it dijficult. i/ not 
impossible, /or many /omilies to survive as 
/omilies and raise their children in the manner 
Ihey tvould like."" 

A national telephone survev recently 
conducted by CBS News and tne Neiv rork 
Times asked people if they thought most of those 
families receiving public assistance could 
manage without It. 

About /ive out of every eight people sold they thought most of those 
/omilies receiving welfare onuld get along without it.^ 

Vet, the some survey overwhelmingly showed Americons fovor 
helping children in need. 81% favored ^'helping poor people buy 
food for their childun at cheop prlcen** ana ''providing financial 
ossistonce for children raised In low-inceme homes.''" 

Out of 3.8 million low-income fomOhs who received some form of 
public ossistonce in 1981. only t.4 mtlHon received enough to raise 
their incomes ot leost to the poverty line.*^ 
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A number of government proflrams provide T 
stirvices and financial support to families of poor > 
children. A major program is Aid to Families . 
with Dependfsnt Children (APDC). 

3.0 mittion /omitics, comprised of UA million individuals, receh 
APDC.« 

Ttvo-ehirds of all AFDC recipients are children. 

Over one-half of these children are 8 yeors old or younger. 

The typical AFDC family is one . *her and one young child. 

One in ten children depend on f. aoUc assistance of some kind 
{AFDC, Food Stamps, SSI and Social Security). ; 

5 miliiun children receive Sociol Security income and bene/1ts.>* i 

30% of all AFDC mothers are already in the labor force: working 
looking for work, or receiving Job troining. 

40% are cariti^ ^-^^ young children. 10% are disabled and unable 
work. The rem%*ining 20% are over age 45 and half of them havi 
never worked.*' 

States are responsible for determining a 
standard of need for AFDC families and then 
docidinfl what percentage of that standard the 
state will meet. There is a great variability 
throughout the United States in the amount a 
family of three will receive.'* 

In 1977, the average monthly payments for an adult and two 
children ranged from $47.42 in Mississippi to $378.70 in New Y( 
with an average of $337.95 nationwide. 

When calculated on a per person basis, the average payment rar 
from $14.54 a month in Mississippi to $126.23 in New York, will 
an average of $112.65 nationwide.^ 

The maximum combined benefits from AFDC and food stamps 
currently exceed the poverty line in only six staiti, and then by 
oniy a very small amount.** 

Most AFDC families do not remain on AFDC 
for long periods of time. 

EacH year about 30% of AFDC families leave the welfare rolls ar 
are Replaced by other children and their families." | 

Thejaveruge length of aiay on AFDC is 3 years, 4 months." 

7.7% of AFDC families have spent ten or more years on welfare. | 
The effects of lon{;-term deprivation on their children can result i 
physicul, psychological ana emotional problems brought on by i 
.fxtondod periods of ne^d and want.'* ' 
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Many children who live in low-Income 
families do not receive enough aaaiatance to take 
them out of poverty. 

Even-wilh both parents working, 1.6 million children live in fomlliea 
below the poverty line. 

In 1976, 20,000 fomllles with children under 6 had Incomes below 
the poverty line despite the /act that their chief wage earners were 
in the Armed Porces-^employees of the Federal government.** 

Almost one-third of all mothers entitled to receive child support do 
not receive payments. Of those that do receive payments, the mean 
income from child support is onJy SiJOO annually." 
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rOOD AND NOURISHMENT 



JSecauae of the general affluence of the U.S. in 
Ihe posl-World War II era and because of direcl 
inlervenlion in supporl of nulrilion programs by 
Ihe Federal govemmeni, feiv children in this 
counlry suffer from undrfrnuCriCion of Ihe kind 
lhal cripples and kills large numbers of children in 
parls of Ihe developing world. II would be 
incorrecl to conclude, nowever, that Ihe problems 
of hunger and basic nutritional deficiencies in the 
United Slates have been totally solved. 
Undernutrition still causes poor growth and 
developmental disorders, especially among poor 
and minority children."* As the ratio of poor 
children to affluent ones continues to rise the 
80*8 and as income support programs dr^-line 
during a period of unemployment and fiscal 
austerity, the gains made in recent yeors could 
disappeor. There ore children in this country in 
need of food and nourishment. 

The Food Stamp Program is a miior source 
of nutritional assistance to the needy. 

10.1 million children, 46% of the total 22 million recipients, riepenct 
on the Pood Stamp Program as a means by which their ftin^lliffs are 
able to purchase adequate diets.*' 

Food stamp users purchase more nutritious foods peii dollar spent 
on food than eligible but nonparticipating householdn.^ 



Low income women and children usually 
need to participate in other nutrition programs 
in addition to food stamps to meet their 
nutritional requirements. 

In 1981, four-person families on AFDC received nn averaje of >.ily 
$1,620 per year for food. 
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Voad qUowqucoh in (he APDC program in 49 stoles fall below the 
Federal ntinifnum stondord recommended for a family of iwo.^ 

In 1979, obout hol/o million children ond their families were beinf 
served by the Headstart Program. About 12.7% ofHeodsiari fundi 
ore spent on the program's nutrition component.^ 

1982, about 1 million children were served in the USDA child 
cart; food progroms for licensed day core centers ond fomily doy 
care homes.*' 

Pregnant women and children in low-income 
families, who are at a nutritional risk, are 
eligible for food through the Supplemental Food 
Program for Women, Infants, and Children 



Of the 2.3 million porticiponts in the VVIC Progrom, 1.2 million art 
children oges 1 through 5.*' 

However, in 1980 fewer thon haf/ of those eligible were being 
.sr?rved in any state except Vermont.^' 

In IflHI, WIC Programs haci' thousonds of eligible persons on the 
**woiting lists/' These people were in need of service but lived in 
areos served by ogencies thot had olreody reached their quoto.^ 

In monv states, including some with large eligible populations, 
fewer tnon 20% of those eligible were being servea by the 
progrom.** 

9.1 million persons are determined eligible by income criterio alone, 
but only 25% ore being served.** 

Increuhos in the price of infont formulos— at leost 10% in 

1^82- nicirio U more ai/ficult jFor families to provide for their 

infants' nutritional needs.*^ 

Because of WIC's limited funding, 
determining who is to be served is difficult. 
Certifying physicians, nurses, nutritionists, and 
other nealtn care professionals often must 
choose among several hundred women on the 
waiting list or must decide whether to drop 
infants who were rncently anemic to make room 
for new participants. > 

Women enter the program relaiivcl> Jute* in their pregnoncy. 

The averoge length of participotion for proi<norr* women U only 
about four montns.** 

Participation of pregnar.t women in the WIC Prosra/n has positive 
and significant effects on anern<u a/,d birth weights of ijri/ants.« 
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The largest of the child-feeding programs are 
those basecTin schools. 

In 1981 1 75% of oil schools and 90% of oil school 
nge children participated in the National School 
Lunrh Program." 

However, due to funding cuts in 1982, 30% fetver 
children and 2.000 fewer schools participated.*^ 

The most productive school learning takes 
place during morning hours. Hunger during this 
period can seriously Impede a child's i 
concentration, curiosity and desire to learn." 
Child nutrition programs were cut significantly in the FY 1982 
budget. The School B-eakfast Program was cut by 20%." 
As a result of the cut, some 800 fewer schools now serve breakfast; 
over 400.000 fewer children now participate In the program. About 
70% of the decrease is In free or reduced-priced breakfasts to poor 
or near*poor children.** 
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SHELTER 



. ealihy children require shelter from cold, 
disease and donger. Vet, millions of America's 
children live in inadequate housing. They live in 
conditions of bad sanitation, dangerous wiring, 
hazordous structural defects or in housing lacking 
ivarmth. Many children are discriminated against 
becouse of their age. They lack simple access to 
homes for themselves and their families. There are 
children in this country in need of shelter. 

Too many American children live in unsafe ' 
and unsanitary housing.** 

One ill eight children in this country lives in substandard housing 
(approximately 8.7 million children). 

One in six large family households lives in substandard housing. 

One in five Black and Hispanic households lives in substandard 
housing.** 

Children are often discriminated against in 
gaining access to shelter. 

More thon one-quarter of all rental units in this country ivill not 
accept children. 

Nearly one-half place restrictions on the number or ages of children 
alloived to rent. 

Only one-quarter of all rental units ivill accept children ivith no 
'liXTJ: restrictions." 
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JL Americans have never been a/raid of hard 
work. The work ethic— the debits to be self- 
supporting and to participate in the economy of 
the community— is part of our heritage. 
IVodltionoIly, hovvjvor, men have been the 
primary mige earner in the family, leaving 
mimen at home to keep the house and tend to the 
children. Historically, except during time of global 
war, women who worked outside the home were 
considered to be assuming roles contrary to the 
normal social order. But by the seventies mi/lions 
of women had permanently entered the labor 
force. In addition, a rise in divorces and increased 
mobility began to alter the traditional family and 
to separate the extended family. Child care in the 
home was no longer readily available for the 
working family. Out-of-home care was both 
expensive and hard to find. Because women's 
earning power continues to be significantly loss 
than men's in the 80% they often cannot afford 
adequate child care. This is especially true for 
women at the lower end of the economic ladder, 
where one out of three female heads of households 
lives below the poverty level. These women work 
because of necessity, not because of choice; they 
work to support their families. Lacking child care 
resources, many of their children fend for 
themselves. There are millions of children in this 
country who are in need of child care. 

There are increasing numbers of children 
with working mothers. 

53% of all children in this country have mothers in the labor for 
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There hat been a four-fold increim Jn labor force portic* * jn of 
mothers ivich children under 6- from 12% in 1947 (o 47 . i IWO. 

46% of all children under 6 have mothers who ivork.** 

•More than 50% of all Black children under age 6 have mothers in 
the labor force. 

By 1990, it is estimated that 60% of all American ivpmen ivill be in 
the labor force.** 

Todiv, most children in one«parent families 
have mothers who work. 

62% of oil children in one-parent families have mothers in the labor 
force. 

50% of these children who ate under age 6 have mothers who 
work.** 

The traditional two-parent family of a male 
wage^earner and a mother who stays home to 
care for children has undergone change. 

52% of all children in two-parent families have mothers who work. 

42% of these children who are under oge 6 have mothers who 
workV 

Working mothers come from middle-income 
families as well as from poor and working-class 
families. 

50% of children under 6 in families with incomes over $25,000 have 
mothers in the labor force. 

More than 80% of all Black children in families with income over 
$25,000 have mothers who work.** 

The need for quality child care far exceeds 
the availabilitv of licensed child care facilities 
and homes. Licensing is defined as basic 
requirements for the care and protection of 
children throuch the compliance with minimal 
standards for fire, sanitation and safety. i 

There are at least 1? million children under 13 who have both 
parents employed full time.** i 



A rmrnt study revealed that at least 5.2 million of these children 
spend 0 significant portion of the tim^ that their parents are at 
work without adult supervision. 

Only 1.6 million « hildren of full time working parents are cared for 
in the home by a relative or non-relative. 
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An additional S.2 million children are eitimated to be cared for in 
licensed and unlicensed family dcy care homes.** 



Nationwide data collecting on the number of 
licensed child care spaces no longer exists. The 
most recent data available is from 1977. 
However, informal national surveys indicate 
there are less available child care spaces today 
than in 1077. 

In 1077. there were 900,000 licensed day care spaces, and 300^000 
licensed day care home spaces, which meant only 1,200,000 
children could be cared for in licensed day care arrangements.** 

Surveys also indicate that the need for in/ant and after school child 
care has grown most rapidly. And bv the 1990*s, 50% of all 
preschoolchildren (115 miflion) ana 60% of all schooNage children 
(17.2 million) will have mothers in the labor force. This is 7 miHion 
more chifdren than today.** 

With loss than half the income of two-parent 
families, it is especially difficult for single-parent 
families and female-headed households to find 
affordable child care. 

Title XX of the Social Security Act provided subsidized child care to 
750p000 children in licensed horiies and centers throughout the 
country in FY 1960. 

In 1977. 145,000 children's child care payments were subsidized 
through the A FIX: Child Care Disregard. However, Durchasina child 
care is severely limited by the $160 per month cap for one child. 

3.6 million families, mostly middle-and-upper-income, claimed a 
Federal income tax credit for child care in 1981.*' 

People whose incomes are too low to owe any income tax cannot 
benefit from the child care deductions.** 

Because of changes in Federal policy 
nationwide data on subsidized child care is no 
longer collected.** 

However, a telephone survey conducted liy the Children's Defense 
Fund revealed a major reduction of Title XX day care throughout 
the country os a result of federal budget puts in 1981 and 1982.'* 
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kJince the early presidency of Thomas 
Jefferson, this nation has been committed— as no 
nation on earth— to the edu';ation of our children. 
We have valued (he minds of our young as 
America's richest resource and ive huve honored 
, that value by dedicating much of our K'ealth to 
the development of those minds/*" Lyndon B. 
Johnson spoke these words just four months 
before he died. Public education is still the largest 
single government expenditure for children and 
youth. Even though humanitarian motives have 
been a guiding force to the assurance that all 
children shall have an equal education, Americans 
view education as an investment in the future of 
our country. Inadequate education handicaps not 
only those persons who are undereducated but 
olso burdens society with reduced national income 
and government revenues as well as increased 
costs of crime and welfare. Nonetheless, many of 
America's children go without that assurance. 
There are still children in this country in need of 
an education. 

One educational measure that is clearly 
related to future earnings and success ib 
. graduation from high school. 

47.2 million children attended public and private schools as of 
October, 1980. 

However, over 300,000 children under age 16 years, who are 
required by lau to attend school, do not. 
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In addition, two million teenagers over age 15 arc school dropouts." 

One in six youths between the ages of 18 and 21 is a dropout. 

Among Black youths there is one dropout for every two students 
wh<7 graduate; for white youths there is one dropout for every four 
students who graduate." 

Females ure more likely to drop out of school than males.'^ 

The failure to attain a minimum of high 
school completion costs the nation billions of 
dollars in lost productivity and taxes. 

A 1969 projection of the estimated lifetime costs of inadeouate 
education among males ages 25-34 was $237 billion including $71 
billion in foregone government revenues. 

The same survey estimated that welfare expenditures attributable to 
inadequate education were $3 billion each year. 
It further showed that crime related to inadequate education also 
coj t $3 billion annually." 

In 1978, ti% of adults in local jails throughout the country had not 
completed high school; 20% hod completed no more than eighth 
grade." 

In 1979. 58% of the population in state correctional facilities had 
not completed nigh school." 

"Thn image of investment has extended noi 
only to public education, intended to benefit all 
children, but also to programs for children with 
special needs who might otherwise become 
public charges— delinquents, handicapped 
children, and those reauiring compensatory 
education or special education."'* 

Over 4 million children are receiving special education services 
under P.L. 94-142, a law that mandates equal education for 
handicapped children. 

However, there are approximately 300,000 handicapped children 
throughout the country who are not receiving special education 
services." 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary School Act, designed to 
provide remedial and compensatory instruction in reading and 
math for edur'-tionally disadvantaged children living in low-income 
areas, served approximately 5 million children in 1980-81. 
About 78% of these children received services in reading; 46% 
received services in math. 
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S|udJe« show that Title J reading students gain 10% to 17% more 
Jhan litnilar non-lille 1 students in grades one through three 

!",»nwiIl;/S''''"'5 ^T' ""a" "m"*"- non-title 

I students in grades one through six. 

S"„'^rlKi„°I f"%rt'''«' °^ "''s'We children 

were participating in Title I programs in 1981.a2.«> 
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Public .chool enrollment declined ^^^^^^^^^^ the 
1970'8 by ten percent, but public prepr mary 
;Srollment Increased by twelve percent." 

M of the foil of 1980 over on^thi^^^^^^^^^^ s^KM. 

vear olds were enrolled in school." 

Heodstort currently ^-^^^'^Z^JhA''^^^^ 
low-incomfrfom lies. 9°* ti„ j!i 450 per yeor. Nearly 11% pf oil 
fr°"'>Tr!»«iiLi"lT„n5S^^ or Hispanic: 




Ie.ss than 7% by 1980.** 
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Disciplinary nn?iisuros. such as suspension and 
(Corporal punishment, affect millions of 
American school children. 

Over 1.3 milUnn white youth. 4.5% of the white enrollment, were 
suspended from school in 19fl0. 

C)v«?r 600.000 Block youth, necirly 10% of the HUw.k enrollment, were 
suspended during this time. 

Block vhiUlrm ore more then twice as liki*ly us white children to be 
suspend<?d |r(jm public schools and to be subjected to corporal 
punishment." 

School crime and disruption can be 
siKnificant problems. 

DuriuK a typical month in J 980. o .smmdary school student has 
ubout 1 chance in 9 of havinu something stolen, 1 chonce in HO of 
Domg attacked at school and 1 chance in 200 of being robbed by 
force. Personal violence is most pronounced in junior high schools.^ 

In lUHO uppwximately 1 in 20 teachers reported being physically 
ottdc k#»d at least once within a 12 month period. 

About 30% of teachers reported personal property being stolen or 
(lomoged by students within a 12 month period.*^ 

* Parental education is mo important 
sociooronomic variable influencing the health of 
children. 

The question of whether t^ere are associations between parental 
education ond the health of children is important because there are 
more children with parents who have not completed 12 years of 
education than there are children below the poverty level in one- 
parent families, or of racial minorities. 

In the mid 1970\s. 22.5 million children-one-third of the children 
under 18 years of ace-were in families whose heads of household 
had not completed high school. 

About half of these children and vouths. 10.9 million, were In 
families whose heads of household had not gone beyond the 8th 
grade. 

The children of highly educated mothers were more likely to receive 
medwal or dental core than children of mothers with little 
eduratmn, re«ordle.ss of the family's income or whether the children 
Uvea with a mother (m/y." 
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employment provides an individual with an 
opportunity to be sel/-su//icient. to support his or 
hSf/amily. and to /ul/ill the need jor sel/-worth 
that comes through productive ivork. ^otmany 
young people, the best human services program is 
a iob yet. millions of teenagers are unemployed. 
There are young people in this country who need 
work. 

Youth unemployment has become a critical 
oroblem to the nation. Uck of ef«no«>'S„„^„ 
SSunlty leads to poverty and dependency. 
In November. 1982. there were over 2 million unemployed 
teenagers. 

of work"" 

The unemployment rate for white male high school graduates is 
6.6%; for dropouts. 14.2%. 

The unemployment rate 1^79 f»r Black male high school 

graduates was 15.1%; for dropouts. 23.5%* 

In 1979 68.3% of the total admissions to /ederally/unded drug 

ibuse treatment programs were unemployed. 

In 1978. 43% of the inmates in local jails were not working pnor to 

Iheir arrests." 
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CHILDHOOD SICKNESS AND DEATH 



"I 



t is a biological fad thai human in/ants 
and children depend upon others to an extent not 
found in any species... All human societies, 
ancient and modern, have developed elaborate 
systems of shared family and community 
responsibility for the young. In the United States 
today^ our system of shared responsibility has 
contributed much to ensuring the healthy groivth 
of our children. But despite great achievements, 
ive are still falling short of doing what we believe 
most Americans want to see done to promote the 
health of all our children... Improving the health 
oftoday^s children not only enhances the quality 
of their lives immediately, it also expands their 
potential for significant contributions to the 
nation as adults.**" And yet. there are children in 
this co^Mry who are sick end who die needlessly. 

Children must have healthy bodies if they are 
to grow and to develop normally and if they are 
to become healthy, productive adults. However, 
physical health is a problem for many children, 
and for some the end result is death. 

The infant mortality rate in the United States stood at a record low 
of ti.2 deaths per ifiOO live births in 1982. 

B it in 1981 the Lfnited States occupied the 15th place among the 
industrialized countries with its 14.1 per mille neonatal death rate 
(death within the first month of life). For comparison the rate in 
France is 8.8 per mille and in Norway 9.2 per mille." 

In the United States there is si(;nificant 
difference in the ability of a white infant to 
survive the first year of life than for a Black ' 
infant. 
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Overall, one in 80 in/ants dies in the first year of life. 

In 1979, one in 46 Black infants did not survive the first year. 

In Washington, O.C., one in 33 Black infants dies in the first year of 
life. This rate is higher than in 23 countries within Africa, Asia, 
Latin America and Eastern Europe.^ 

Although the disparity between Black and 
white death rates is nigh, it is apparently 
economic differences and not genetic or other 
factors which affect the ability of a child to 
survive. 

A Black child under age 5 is twice as likely to die as a white child.** 

If Black children died at a rate comparable to white children, 7,200 
more Black "hildren would survive annually.** 



Death certificates contain no information on 
income or other descriptions of social class. 
Therefore, until a recent studv in Maine, 
consideration of the relationship between 



data in which poverty is inferred from the area 
of residence.*' 

An unprecedented and exhaustive examination of records equating 
children's deaths to poverty (as defined by AFDu, Medicaid, and 
food stamp poiiicipniion^miring 1976-1980) in the state of Maine 
■tti gfanis i i mJa^gl 'festimatia^^at poor children die at a rate which ii 
Tnore than 3iimesAreater thoiw^ildreni^^ not poor.** 
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Little is known of the origin or of the 
preventive methods for a major childhood threat, 
sudden infant death syndrome (SIOS). 

iO,000 infants die as a result of SIDS each year.** 

Other than accidents, homicides, and othnr 
trauma, the leading cause of death for Jder 
children (5-14) is cancer. 

The death rate /or cancer is 4.5 per 100.000 child population per 
year.'" 

The most common childhood cancer was acute lymphatic leukemia, 
ivhich took the lives of 1,359 children In 1976. 

Prenatal ^are is often associated with helping 
to assure the physical health of an infant. Early 
and continuous prenatal care can prevent certain 
conditions that may later lead to mental 
disability. However, many of the women and 
infants considered to be at hiah risk of medical, 
emotional and economic problems receive 
prenatal care late in their pregnancy or do not 
receive it at all. 

25% of oil pregnant women receive late, littie or no prenatal care. 

70% of expectant mothers under age 15 receive no care during the 
fiTiit months o/ pregnancy, the period most important to fetal 
development 

25% of the in/ants of mothers under age 15 are premature, a rate 
three times that for older mothers. 

Twice as many Black women lack prenatal care than white 
women. 

A woman is three times less likely to receive prenatal care in 
poverty areas.'" 

Inadequate prenatal care results in low-birth 
weight infants (less than 2,500 grams), which is a 
major threat to infant survival and is a factor in 
certain crippling conditions. 

Cne in fourteen in/ants is a low-birth weight baby. 

One in sei'en infants born to mothers who are under age 15 has 
Iciw-birth weight. 

One in eight Black in/ants is a low-birth weight bahy.*^ 
Low-birth weight is more frequent in poverty areas.'" 
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ACCESS TO HEALTH CARE 



- J"']y infancy and young childhood ore 
critical life stages during which vulnerabilities ore 
great ond the possibilities for helpful health care 
interventions numerous. If a child is helped to 
mature through this period safely, with 
preventable heolth problems avoided, with others 
identified and managed os early as possible, with 
effective meosures such os immunizotions taken to 
ovoid I Iter health problems, and with the 
nurturing copocities of his or her porents . 
developed ond supported, the young person's 
chances for a heolthy childhood and odulthood ore 
increosed dromotically." »«• Nonetheless, many 
children do not hove occess to the health care they 
need. 

Poverty, death and disease have been 
recognized as associated phenomena since 
regular censuses of populations were begun 
almost two centuries ago.«« As science 
progressed to control the diseases and social and 
environmental measures were taken to reduce 
the disadvantages of poverty, more attention was 
given to access to medical care. 

And yet. approximately 9 million children have no known regulor 
source of heolth care.'* 

More than 18% of all children from 'ow-«"come families lack a 
Sar source of care compared with less than 6% of children from 
families with on annuol income of $15,000 or more.«<» 
In 1977. over 25.2% of all children under the age of 17 hod not seen 
a doctor in the lost year."" 

Roughly, one in eight poor and minority children has not seen o 
doctor at all in two years.»»» 
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iiL Poo*" children are at double jeopardy: more 
likely to have medical illnesses and more likely 
to suffer adverse consequences from them. 

a^-n^'ii'fi! "'"'■^ i^'^f'y *"» admitted to a hospital in a 

Si greE. '^"'^ '^"8'^ stay is tivlSe 

They have 30% more days thot their activity is restricted and 40% 
more days lost from school due to acute jlJness. 

VhZSh ^° ""l ''"'I' """ P*"- »o be unable to attend 
school because of a (hronic condition."* 

Illness, when it occurs, is more severe 
among poor children than the non-poor. 

Poor children are three times as likely to have severely imoaiTed 
Srs .» ^"^'^ ^'Sni/Jcantly more hi^rSS ' 

Poor children are more likely to have 
markedly elevated lead levels, which can 
leopardize the developing central nervous 
system. 

wife" lead levels in blood are found in children living in 
households with less than $6,000 annual family income and n inner 
aties of lorge urban areas of 1 million people or more »• 
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% Of Children With High Blood Lead Levels 



Faintly IncoiM 
Um lhan SA.O0O 

19.000 lo 914.990 
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In 1977. 49.4% of all children » nder the age of 17 had not visited a 
dentist in the last year."' 



i^rcanUia nol vktiltng witrir 
danliil in lail yaar 

Vitllt lo ilanliil par yaar w^*- 

child TM*i 




Almost one out of every three children under age 17, or about 18 
million children, nas never seen o dentist.^** 



Immunization has succeeded in drastically 
reducing the number of cases of infectious 
childhood diseases and ridding children of the 
fear of painful sickness, crippling conditions and 
death caused by polio, diptneria, measles, 
mumps, tetanus and pertussis. 

iVfore than 90% of all school children are immunized against the 
major childhood diseases by the time they enter school.^^ 

There have been dramatic declines in the numbc^r of reported cases 
of measles."* 



Numhrr nf Knporled 
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1901 ■■3.012 
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However, apprecialile difference! exiit in 
immunization levels among preschool children 
by race and residence. 

Black children arf» 3S%Im9 likely to be immunized against DPT and 
polio then tvhites. 

Black children are 20*259blesc likHy to receive measles, mump$ and 
rubella vaccinations.*** 

In 1979, ciiildren ages 1-4 living in central 
city poverty areas received fewer vaccinations 
than other children, even though crowded 
housing increases tne risk of contagion.**" 



Pircml af Chlldran 
Immunlud 



■ Pov«fty Arai 
SINon PovtrtyArM 



•t.O 




Public health clinics and hospital ou!p?tient . 
departments play a prominent role in 
•immunization among children from low-income 
families. 

60% of children under 6 years of age who have been immunized 
against polio and come from families earning less than $7^000 
received the vaccination from a public health or outpatient clinic, 
compared with Just 15% of those in families with incoriie of $25^000 
or more.*** 

Nearly all preschool children receive one or 
two doses of vaccine for polio, diphtheria, 
pertussis and tetanusi but available data indicate 
that many preschool children do not complete 
the recommended series of doses anr* boosters 
needed for full protection.*** 

In I960, one-third of the preschoolers laclr jd immunization against 
OPT, measles and rubella (German meoslesj. 

Over 40% of the preschoolers were not immunizet* against polio 
and mumps.*** 

The proportion of preschool children not immunized against polio 
and DPT has increased since 1965.*s' 
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In fact, the percentage of preschool children immunii^ed in 1900 
Nhoived no improvement over the percentage of children immunized 
in 1973, except for mumps which did not become available in the 
public immunization program until the late sixties.^'* 




"Today's health financina policies are 
neither preventive nor cost-effective. Thoy short 
change children, pregnant women and 
ultimately, all of uj/* 

Pn!Vf*ntive h(*ulth services for children have been shown to save 
monr than $H for «very dollar spent. 

$2.5 billion annually is spent in public and private dollars for 
childrenVs herilth rare. • 

If every child in Americd hod compn?hensive health .services^ 
including checkups, we could nave $W billion, or 40% of our 
current health expenses for rrhildren. 

It is (Estimated that comprehensive h(?(jlth care would cost otdy $250 
per child per year. 

In 1979, the United States spent on estimated $212 bdlion for health 
rare, or $94.1 for each man, woman and child. 

An estimated $4 billion was spent in 1977 for unnecessary .surgery. 

Between 19.50 ond 1979, the Consumer Price Index rose 202%; 
doctors fees, hf)vvever, r:liinbed 341%, and the charge /or a hospital 
room rose by 1081%.'« 

Millions of Amerirans can not afford private 
insurance plans for their children and families. 
Many are not eligible for public assistance in 
healtn costs. 

Approximately 26.6 million Americons have no health insurance, 
piihlir: or private. 

50% of them are spouses and dependents not in the labor force.*'" 
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In a 1976 survey, 48.2 million children and youths vho were not m 
institutions were reported to hove some form of pri vote health care 
coverage; 6.7 million had Medicaid coverage, and 2.0 million had 
coverage under other programs."* 

But 7.6 million children— one out of nine— were not protected by 
any Jform of coverage. 

25% of the children in families with income under $5,000 and 25% 
of farm children had no coverage."" 

Private insurance plans are limited in their 
coverage for children and women. 

75% of our children are covered through private insurance for 
hospitalizotion, but less than 30% are covered for out-of-hospital 
physician visits. 

More than half of private insurance plans exclude prenatal care. 
45% exclude post-natal care, 90% exclude family planning. 

Only 9% of employment-based insurance plans cover preventive 
rare (checkups, for example), and only 32% cover children's dental 
care."' 

Although Medicaid has substantially 
eliminated the financial barrier to the most 
costly health care services for many low-income 
children, there is a widespread but erroneous 
assumption that Medicaid has guaranteed that all 
of .the poor have access to healtn care. 

Medicaid covers only about 75% of the poor and excludes some 
7 million children in families that are poor according to Federal 
criteria. »»* 

For il million children. Medicaid is the only means of financing 
checkups, medical treatment, dental care, hospitalization and 
necessary medication. 

Although children constitute half of the recipient population, only 
19% of Medicaid expenditures goes for child health."' 

Medicoid coverage varies from state to state, including almost all 
poor and near-poor in a few states but only a fraction of them in 
others. 

[hiring 1981» five states cut substantially the services or the number 
of childrer who can get preventive service through Medicaid.*" 

In some stotes Medicaid covers only abouf 10% of all poor children 
and even then pays only about 10% of their medical expenses,"' 
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In 1979, 29 siQies did not allow children of two-parent families to 
participate in Medicaid, no matter how poor the family ivas. 

In 19 states, ivomen ivho are pregnant for the first time do not 
qualify for prenatal bene/Its.^^ 

Public programs do not compensate for the 
lack of private Insurance because continuing 
coverage under Medicaid is not assured. 

Peoble may have coverage at one point in time but then lose it 
becdbsj of chaoges in family income or structure. 

In 2o\tate»Idiv)f AF£)C automatically means loss of Medicaid."* 
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NON-DISEASE DEATHS 



TJ 

X X omicides, accidents and suicides take more 
lives of American children older than one year 
Chan diseose and illness combined. Many disease 
related deoChs are being overcome by a 
combination of medical treatment and preventive 
measures among children tvho have access to 
immunizations, regular health screening and 
proper diet. While progress has been made to 
reduce death rates due to infectious disease, many 
thousands of children face heolth emergencies for 
lack of adequate health care. Hoivever, non- 
disease related causes of death to our children are 
increasing and are often (fie result of drunk 
drrvers, lack of supervision, poor housing, 
• ps5'chological depression ^r physical assault by 
adults. Economic deprivation, family breakup, 
violence in the media and handgun availability 
are all believed to be important factors involved in 
homicide. Only adults can prevent these needless 
deaths. 

There has been a significant decline in the 
death rate of preschoolers since the fifties, 
except in the area of accidents. 

4 out of W deaths of preschool children are caused by accidents. 

In 1979, accidents accounted for 41% of all preschool deaths, 
compared to 26% in 1950* 

Non-motor vehicle accidents, such as fire and drowning, cause 
deaths to Black children at a rate that is 1.9 times greater than for 
ivhite children. 

The death rote due to motor vehicle accidents is 17% greater for 
Black children than for ivhite children.^^ 
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Moro school age children (5-14 years of age) 
die of accidents than of disease. 

The death rote for children 5-14 yeors of oge was cut by half 
betiveen 1950 ond 1979. But /ire, droivning ond motor vehicle 
(icridents remain the leading cause of death. 

The child death rate due to motor vehicle accidents is neorly 8.7 per 
100.000 population, compared to Ivss than 4,7 per W0,000 for 
mulignont neoplasms and 1.4 per WOfiOO for aiseases of the 
heart. 

The age group 15*24 has shown a steady 
increase in mortality in recent years. 

In lb')9, there ivere 106 deaths per WOfiOO population. 

In 1977, the rate rose to 117 deaths per W0,000 population. 

Vouths' die at a rate of 2.5 times greater than younger children.^^' 

The leading cause of death among white 
youths is motor vehicle accidents, with alcohol 
consumption a major factor. 

Ymilh^ n 24 1970 1979/80 



All rnr.v>% 
Whitr iiuilf» 

Bldi k fi>malfi 




R4te pff r 100 000 

The interaction of beverage alcohol and a 
young driver's ability to control an automobile is 
a major known contributing factor to traffic 
accidents and deaths. 

In 1978, drivers under 20 were involved in 11,500 crashes with at 
least one fatality. 

Between 45% and 60% of all fatal cnshes ivith a young driver are 
alcohol related. 

According to the National Safety Council, in 1980 there ivere 5.6 
million reported traffic accidents by young drivers, 15-20 yeo^^s old. 

40% of all respondents in a national study of adolescent dri iking 
behavior reported occasional drinking ivhile driving or sitt ng in a 
parked car at night.'** 
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The leading cause of death among Black 
youths is homicide. 

Murder accounts for 10% of all deaths among adolescents and 
young adults, ages 15-24- just under 7% for white youths but 
almost 30% for Blocks in this age groupJ^' 
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population. 






Jn 1977, when an estimated 21,000 Americans were victims of 
homicide, about 25% were ages 15 to 24, placing that age group at 
greater risk than the rest of the populations^ 

White males, ages 15-24 are substantially 
more likely to commit suicide than any other 
group of teenagers or adults. 

i«yo , i97«]Qao 

All aHM n.SHB^^^H^^^^H 

Yiiuthi. 1^ 24. all racaa O B I^H^^^HHI 12.8 1 

White males 13 B ^■^^■■■{^■BI^^B Sl.AI 

Whlla femalas 4 2 ■■■I 9.1 1 

Black miln >0 S HH^^I^^^^H 14.4 L 

Black fa maltt 3.4>**| 

Kate par 100.000 
Populallon 

In 1976, more than one of every 10 teenagers and young adults who 
died committed suicide.*^ 
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X he profile of child health needs hcs shifted 
significanily in recent years. Where survival and 
the ihwai posed by infectious disease ivere the 
central focus of child health in the past, ive are 
naiv can/ranted by health problems ivith 
interwoven psychological, social, environmental 
ond organic components. The fragmented nature 
of our hvolth core delivery system continues to 
leave some serious issues untended and often 
places substantial burdens on the very people ivho 
can least sustain them. Children with chronic 
disease, physical handicaps and mental disabilities 
often find it difficult to obtain comprehensive 
health core, suffer financial privation, ore 
frequently segregated from society, and lock 
support ivhen they must undergo trying persanol 
and interpersonal stress.^*** There ore children in 
this country who ore in need of special core. 

A chronic illness or hbndicapninB condition 
creates special problems for the cnild and the 
family. Stress is related not just to the specific 
problem but also to frequent hospital admissions 
and treatment procedures, changes in the 
emotional climate of the family, limitations on 
peer and social interactions, and the child's self- 
acceptance. 

Over 10 million children in the United States suffer from some type 
of chronic impairment. 

An entimated 3 million children ore faced with life threatening or 
chronically disabling disorders. 

2 to 3 million children under 18 ore considered to be mentally 
retarded and require specialized training and monitoring because of 
cognitive and adoptive deficits. 
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An estimated 193,000 children are visually impaired, 490,000 are 
hearing impaired, and 2.2 million are speech impaired. 

Almost 1.7 million children have crippling conditions or other 

severe health impairments.^*^ 
« 

There is no reliable data which provides an 
accurate and comprehensive picture of the 
extent of serious emotional disorders in children. 
However, it is clear that a large number of 
young people are in serious trouble and need 
competent professional assistance. 

Surveys of general populations show that the overall prevalence of 
persistent and socially handicapping mental health problems in 
children ages 3-1.5 years is about 5-15% of the population. 

Up to 10% of boys 7'iO years old are affected by conduct disorders 
and impairments or delays in development. 

Psychotic disorders appear in childhood- autism, for example, 
occurs in about 3 chilaren out of every 10,000. 

Esiimaies of attempted suicide in adolescents 15-19 years of age 
range as high as 1 out of every 1,000 adolescents. The rate of 
deaths due to SLicide in 1979 was 12.2 per 100,000.^*' 

A large population of children are under 
significant emotional stress and are at risk of 
developing mental disorders. 

Approximately 1 child per 1,000 under 4 years of age suffers serious 
injury initiated by parents, and about 1 in 10 of these injuries 
proves fatal. 

At least 2 million children have severe learning disabilities that, if 
neglected, can have profound mental health consequences for tlie 
child and family. 

On any given day, 20,000 youths are in some kind of criminal 
detention. Adolescents are involved in more than half of all serious 
crimes reported in the United States. 

An estimate of 11,000 girls 14 years and younger give birth each 
year.*" 

Mental retardation does not mean that 
mental illness is present nor that it will develop, 
but the incidence of emotional and mental 
problems is higher among the mentally retarded 
than among the general population. 
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Each year an estimated 100,000 children are born who will be 
iden(i/ied as mentally retarded sometime during their lifetime. 

Approximately one-third of all mentally retarded persons suffer 
more than one handicap, including mental illness, epilepsy, cerebral 
palsy and other disabilities.^^ 

Many children are either inappropriately 
placed in institutions or lack adequate care while 
there. 

Almost 13,500 non-offenders* including neglected and abused 
children and emotionally disturbed or mentally retarded children, 
are being held in juvenile custody facilities throughout the 
country."* 

A 1973 study examined 152,000 children who were residents of 
long-term health care institutions. 

Almost one third of them had been in the facility for five years or 
more, and almost half had been there three years or more. 

80% ivere long-term residents with multiple handicaps, and no 
discharge ivas expected in the next 12 months. 

The only conditions for which significCint proportions were 
ref;eiving treatment were mental retardation (30%) and mental 
illness f20%l. 

However, 98% were in need of either educational, social, medical or 
nursing services. 

Children with psychiatric problems receive 
care in a variety of settings, including specialty 
mental health facilities, general health care 
settings, the school system, social service system 
and corrections facilities. The exact numb^^r of 
children receiving mental health care in . *h of 
those sectors, the nature and type of their 
problems and the types of treatment provided 
are not known."' 

Federal education authorities report some 1.5 million emotionally 
disturbed children are receiving special education services in the 
schools. 

Rand Corporation figures indicate a total of 2 million children per 
year receive a variety of public and private mental health 
services.'" 

In 1975. the estimated overall rate of admissions for children and 
youth under 18 to the specialty mental Itedlth sector (psychiatric 
no.'^pitois, community mental health centers, private practices^ etc,} 
was 989 per tOO^OOO population. 
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Blacks under 18 years of age ore over twice as likely to be admiUed 
to stole and county mental hospitals as whites, who are treated 
more often on an outpatient basis***^ 

Despite the widespread prevalence of mental 
illness among American children, thousands are 
not getting the services they require to become 
healthy, productive adults. 

One report estimotes thot 2 million of the 3 million (o low estimote) 
disturbed children in this country do not receive the service 
appropriate to their needs.^*^ 

Only abfiut 17% of community mental health /unds are being spent 
Oh children.*" 

Of the emotionally disturbed children who potentiallv should be 
receiving speciol education services in school, an estimated 2&%Qre 
not being served.^** 

When children are discharged from psychiatric /acilities, their 
parents ond other family members receive few oflercore and 
support services.*^ 

The children of oddids and alcoholics and mentally ill parents 
receive virtually no pro/essionaJ help in dealing with their parents' 
illness.)** 

Only 7 stote mental heolth departments hove token even the first 
limited step to create o "system of core" for children ond 
odolescents that includes a /ull ronge of mental health services.*** 
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SUBSTANCE AtfUSE 



A . 

M JLdolescence is a period o/ human 
development /illed ivieh major physical, social and 
psychological changes. The pressures and 
inducements to test neiv behaviors* to rebel, and 
to identi/y ivith other people o/ similar ages going 
through similar experiences is particularly 
compelling.^*' One particular area o/risk is 
substance abuse. The misuse o/ alcohol, ioh^cm, 
and drugs is injuring or shortening the lives o/ 
thousands o/ American children and yo\xih. There 
ore odolescents in this country ivho are being 
injured ond dying needlessly. 

High school seniors in the class of 1982 were 
asked to provide information on the use of 
alcohol, cigarettes and illicit drugs. Each spring 
since the Class of 1975, data collection has taken 
place in approximately 125 to 130 public and 
private high schools selected to provide an 
accurate cross section of high school seniors 
throughout the United States. 

Although using a stondard data base each year provides a 
systematic vieiv of substance use, dropouts have been omxiieA, 
Thus, drug and alcohol use statistics /or 1982 ore slightly lotver 
than /or the entire population o/ adolescents. 

When asked whether they had used speci/ic substances at some 
time in their li/e, 93% o/ seniors said they had consumed Q\coho\ 
and 70% had smoked cigorettes. 
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In 1980. about two out of every three seniors reported illicit drug 
use at some time in their post. 

41% had used mari/uana 

26% had used stimulants 

16% had used inhalants 

16% had used cocaine 

15% had used sedatives and tranquilizers*** 

Although there is no public consensus of 
what levels of drug use constitute **abuse,** there 
is asreement that heavier levels of use are more 
hkely to have detrimental effects for the user and 
society than are lighter levels. 

Marijuana is used on a daily or near daily basis by 8.3% of the high 
school seniors. 

5.7% used alcohol daily, 41% (1.2 million) ivere heavy iveekly 
drinkers (five or more drinks in a roivj. 

21% smoked cigarettes daily. 

Less than 1% of the respondents reported daily use of the illicit 
drugs other than marijuana. 

While these percentages are low. they represent several hundred 
thousand high schoolstudents.*** 

Certain characteristics are mnre likely to be 
associated with substance abuse. 

All illicit drugs except stimulants are lised more by males than by 
females. 

Daily use qf alcohol is more concentrated among male students, 
8.5%, than among females, 3.5%.*^ 

White youths are nearly four times as likely to be »veekly heavy 
drinkers than Black students.*'* 

College-bound seniors use less marijuana (46% vs. 52%), less other 
drugs (26% vs. 36%). less alcohol (4.4% vs. 8% daily use) and far 
fe»ver cigarettes (8% vs. 21% smoke half-o-pack daily) than non- 
college bound seniors.*^' 

Recent trends show encouraging news 
regarding the use of marijuana and cigarettes, 
altnough adolescents seem to be experimenting 
with other illicit drugs at a small but consistent 
increase. Alcohol use remains the same. 
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There was a steady rise of marijuana use from 1975, peaking and 
remaining high during 1978-1979, but in 1980 statistics showed a 
drop for the first time.^^ 

ml Who l/irtd 1975 ^M^^^^^^M^^^^^^M^^^^B <0 

Minluani/Hashlih in {lly^^SSSSSSSSSjSS^SSSS^^m^ 6% 

The proportion of high school seniors smoking a half-pack of 
cigarettes or more on a daily basis began to decrease in the late 



IVniMil Wh,i SiiMikml 1»751 
Hiir A Punk h.iily DunnK 197HI 

Unt Thirty Oayv {^^JJ 

1yi79 BMMMBil^MBMMBBWi^JMt iilMM 25.4% 
^^^■■^^■■■■■■■^■■■■■■■i 21.3% 



Since 1976, there has been a gradual increase in the proportion 
who usr? nn ilUcii drug other than marijuana, primarily cocaine. 

5.^1% of thn class of 1975 used cocaine in the past year. By 1979, it 
had more thun doubled to 12%, although there was only a 0.3% rise 
in i»80. 

Mecivy ffrinking continued at c rute of 6% of all high school .«?niors 
from 1975 to 1980.^^^ 

Alcohol use by parents can have serious 
consHquonces for their children. 

It hcjs been f?.st)mated that 80% of all adolescent suicides may be 
rhildnm of alcoholics. 

Approximdtffly 75% of all adjudicated, delinquent adolescents are 
believwi to have at least one alcoholic parent.''* 

In 1977. I per 2,000 live births, approximately 1,650 infants, were 
diagnosed with Fetal Alcohol Syndrome.^" 
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CHILD AlUSB AND NEGLECT 



A 

M JLs parents and caring adulto , our natural 
instinct is to protect our young... to keep them 
sa/e, ivell and free fiom harm. But many o/ 
America's children have become victims o/ our 
society's inability to guarantee them protection, 
justice and opportunity. There are children in this 
country ivho ore being hurt by others. Ch^Vren 
who are abused or neglected may wkA c^jjit 
immediately t\reatening problems /or the 
community during their early yeors. They may 
su/fof silently throughout a torturous childhood or 
they rnay be identi/ied as "problem childran" by 
schools, courts* and social agencies. Locking trust 
in their oivn parents to protect them, many . 
children never develop trust in their environment. 
Later, manv will victimize their own /omilijs and 
become a threat to the personol sa/ety o/ others in 
the community. Without greater investment by 
adults, many o/ these children will not develop 
into productive, heoithy adults. They will continue 
to h'irt and to be hurt. 

Hundreds of thousands of childran suffer 
from child abuse and neglect every year. 

There were 050,000 reports o/ child maltreatment documented 
nationwide during 1981. 

This /igure represents a 100% increase in the number o/ reports 
received since 1976, the /irst year reporting data wiire anolyzed 
nationwide. >'* 

While the 050,000 /Igure includes subw' jntiated and unsubstantiated 
reports, it does not adequately re/led the actual incidence o/ 
maltreatment. Manv more incidents go u/^detected. Current 
repoiling systems do not re/lect the results o/a routine screening o/ 
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all (he children in any given community. The existence of a 
maltreatment report is largely circumstantial and based on assumed 
de/initions of maltreatment.^'* 

Child abuse and neglect occurs because of a 
combination of forces affecting the family. 
Attitudes toward children, changing family roles 
and organization, alcohol use and tendencies to 
violence, employment, housing conditions, 
financial security, religious attitudes, individual 
capacities and community relationships are 
important variables.*** 

Child abuse and neglect occurs in urbnn, suburban and rural areas, 
in all racial groups and in families ivith a wide range of incomes. 
The incidence rate for overall maltreatment is almost identical for 
white children and Black children. 

However, the incidence rate of mdtreatment is estimated to be ten 
times higher among families earning less than $7,000 than among 
families with income over $25,000.*** 

Child abuse and neglect Is a problem the 
total community must address, tio single 
individual, agency or discipline has the 
necessary knowledge, skills or resources to 
provide the assistance needed by maltreated 
children and their families. 

According to the national study, as many as 57% of all children 
who are victims of abuse and neglect are already known to 
community pro/essionals but are not known to the child protection 
agency responsible by law to intervene and protect them.*** 

In I960, nearly all child abuse and neglect 
cases came from situations where at least one 
parent resided with the child. 

Nearly 40% of all reported /omilies lived in /emale-headed househoMs. 
44% of all reported families were receiving public assistance. **> 

Children are at risk of obuse /rem both non* 
parental ond parental caretokers. 

The greatest frequency of reported sexual maltreatment occurs with 
non-relotives, step-parents, foster parents and adoptive porents, 
often with the panive involvement of a natural parent.**^ 

However, 28% of the sexual abuse cases involve incest or 
molestation between father-daughter or /ather-son.*** 

Major physical injury accompanied over 10% of the reponed cases 
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involving non-relatives, compared to 2% by porenls and relatives.*** 

Among reported cases of abuse and neglect, 
physical abuse is the most frequent type of 
maltreatment linked to fatalities: however, 
neglect is the predominant type of report. 

585 children died as a mult of parental abuse or neglect recorded 
in the 1081 reports. 

60% ojr the child abyse and neglect reports were /or deprivation of 
necessities such as food, clothing, shelter, health caw. education 
supervision, ond nuituring. 

4% o/ the reports were for ma/or physical in/ury (brain damage, 
bone fractures, ditiocation, internal in/uries. poisoning, bums. cut. 
and scolds). 

20% of the reports were for minor physical iniuries. such as cuts, 
bruises and welta. 

7% of the cases were for sexuol maltreatment. 

i2% of the reports were for emotional abuse, defined as active or 
intentional berating and disparaging behavior towards the child. 

12% of the reports were for "other" rtasons. montiy abandonment 
and emotional neglect.**' 

In 1981. the reports of more serious 
maltreatment were greater than previous years. 

Reports of physical injury increased from 15% in 1976 to 24.5% in 
1981. 

Reports of sexual maltreatment increased from 3% in 1976 to 7.5% 
in 1981. 

Reports of neglect decreased from 81% in 1976 to 59% in 1981.i** 

In a 1982 informal telephone survey 
conducted by the National Child Abuse Coalition 
of all state child protective programs most states 
indicated an increase in the amount of child abuse. 

45 BiQieB BQk there had been an increase of the amount of child 
abuse in thei.* states over the past year. 

33 states reported more serious abuse than before, particularly 
sexual abuse c. les. 

14 stotes reported more deaths due to abuse than in prior years. 

30 BiQies said the number of community services for treatina and 
preventing abuse and neglect had decreased. 

Most siQiea reported larger caseloods and fewer service dollars.^** 
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8BXUAL EXPLOITATION 



"O. 



-w^/ur traditionoJ conception! about the 
ideal American /amily simply have not been a 
Kolity for many children. For KMne, the family 
structura never really existed, and where it did, it 
existed in such a precorioui condition that it 
ultimately crumbled from within. A sign /leant 
number o/ children involved in prMtitutlon and 
pornography wure introduced to mx a« nomf a' 
an early age, by a family member or friend. 

The true extent of the proWem of child 
aexual abu«e l« unknown Available •ta jtica 
reflect only those caaea that are officially 
reported and represent only a fraction of the 
cases that actually occur.*" 
' in 1981 7% of all reports of child abuse and neglect, S^OT" cases, 
ivere^Jr s?xj!il abu£ and mdtreotment, an increase of 4.o% since 
1976.'*' 

In 1978 thi> National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect estimated 
!hal the incideilcro/ siluol abuse of childwn is betw«,n 60.000 and 
100,000 cases per year.»«» 

Most estimates of the incidence of child 
sexual abuse do not include «»«'n"|«» °' ^f.i,. 
numbers of children who are the victims of the 
multi miUion dollar child pornography and child 
prostitution business.*** 

A 1082 r.AO survey found unanimous agreement among city and 
If.l.'ld^eTO^^ 

prostitution has increased signl/lcantly in thu last Jive years. 
The survey reported that nearly half of the ^'^OO P'oMUiiM 
orrested on Los Angeles's Hollywood Boulevard in 1981 were under 
the age of 18.»** 
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Clinical experience suggests that many of the 
children and adolescents exploited sexually for 
prostitution or for the production of 
pornographic materials were victims of incest or 
are runaways fleeing a developing incestuous 
situation. For some, the exploitation of their own 
i> ixuality is the only way they know to relate to 
f thers.**» 

^ the estimated 1 million runaivays each year, as many as one- 
third leave home because of sexual abuse. 

47% of the runaways are gJrls."^ 

Victimip^ed by their own parents, relatives or 
friends, adolescents experience extreme feelings 
of guih and self-hate, anguish and shame, 
mistrust of aduhs and confusion about their 
sexual identity, which may lead to criminal 
sexual conduct 

^/^l!?5^''?'^.?^ children re/erred to the Child Protection Center 
of Children s Hospital in Washington, D.C., were victimized by 
adolescents. , 

A study of \27 rapists and child molesters discovered that 47% had 
committed their first sexual assault before age 18. 

In St. Foul, Minnesota, iuveniles accounted for 24% of the arrests 



for rape an^lMi 
child moles^i 



^tne arrests for other sex crimes, including 
*^*'^Mtionism.»« * 
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CHILDREN WITHOUT HOMU 



IJ 

X X undredf of thousandf of children acrosi 
the nation have been removed from their 
hqmef— either voluntarily or by court order 
--becouse of abuse or n^^lect by the adulti 
responsible for their core. Many of these children 
grow up iWthout knowing the stability of a loving, 
permanent family. 

While child abuse and neglect can be a 
problem in any family, the children of poor and 
minority famUles are most likely to enter foster 
care. 

In 1978, more than 500,000 children lived in foster care."* 

A 1978 national study raported that 60-80% of the foster care 
population had received some form of public assistance prior to 
placement.!** 

Another 1978 survey indicated 52% of the children in out-of-home 
placement were minority children.*** 

Prior to the passage of the Indion Child Welfare Act, Indian 
representatives testi^ed to o national commission that 25-35% of all 
Indian children are removed /rom their parents and placed in foster 
care sometime during their childhood.*** 
A IVfayor's Task Force in New York City found that a Black child 
was 3 times as likely to be removed from his or her famUy as o 
white child; n Puerto Rican child was twice as likely.*** 

Children away from home live In a variety of 
foster care seHlnga. Sometimes they receive 
excellent care, sometimes they do not. 
Nearly 75% of fouler children live in foster family homes.*** 
Another 14% live in child care institutions and 7% live in group 
homes."** 
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A 1979 studv reported that almost 10% o/ children reported abused 
or neglected were in the care of a step parent, adoptive parent or 
foster parent.^' 

In 1976, a GAO study of "general institutions" /or foster children in 
5 states found that almost half of the facilities were either 
unlicensed or had "serious physical deficiencies in health and safely 
conditions. 

Payments foster families rarely cover out-of-pocket expenses for 
me support of the child. Basic board payments range from $100 to 
$410 per month.*" 

Although foster care is meant to be 
temporary, for some children it becomes a way 
of life. 

50% of the children in foster care remain in care for 2% yean. 

Nearly 25% remain in care for over 6 years. 

Almost 25% of the children in foster care hove lived with at least 
three foster families. 

Economic, legal and attitudinal barriers often 
bar foster children from permanent homes. 

Prior to 1980, the Federal government provided states with open- 
ended entitlement funding to maintain children in foster care. At 
the same time it provided only limited funds for services to help 
return children to their families or free them for adoption.*" 

A 1978 survey showed that average foster care caseload sizes range 
from 30 to 105 cases per worker. 

In the same survey, states estimoted that between 5% and 35% of 
children in care could be freed for adoption if suj^cient casework 
and legal services were available.*" 

A 1979 report published in The Congressional Record estimated 
that adoptive homes had not been found for 50.000 children already 
free for adoption.*" 

The last three years have seen marked 
improvements in services to foster children. 
More improvements would provide even more 
children with permanent, stable homes. 

9PJ^^E If' Congress passed the Adoption Assistance and I 
Child Welfare Act of 1980 (RL. 06^272). This marked a major ' 
change in Federal direction from maintenance of children in foster 
care to suppoH of family reunification when possible, and the 
development of alternate permanent placements, especially 
adoption. 
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Under P.L. 96-272, all states now qualify for Federal adoption 
assistance, which includes financial support to encourage the 
adoption of children with special needs. 

In oddition, all states have initiated formal case review systems to 
ensure that children do not drift needlessly in foster care.'" 

National results of the new law's impact are 
not yet available. However, the early reports are 
showing that permanency plannins efforts can 
reduce the number of children in foster care 
dramatically. 

An Oregon study, for example, showed that 76% of the children 
involved in permanency planning efforts eventually returned home 
or were adopted.'" 
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'nhuppy children who flee (heir /amities 
soon find that the road holds only /ear, 
disillusionment and wan(.»« As they move from 
city to city, they often fall quickly into patterns of 
runaway life: sleeping outdoors, hitchhiking, 
"crashing" apartments, shopli/»ing, looking /or 
odd johs, panhandling or turning to prostitution, 
pornography or drugs."' There are children 
throughout this country who are alone and a/raid. 

Runaways show scars of physical abuse, 
emotional maladiustment andsexual trauma. 
Although there is little hard data on the number 
and characteristics of runaways, several reports 
indicate: 

Runaways number as many as one million a year."* 

As many as one-third leave home because o/ sexual abuse. More 
than one-half leave because of physical abuse or neglect. The 
remainder are "throwaways," pushed out or abandoned by parents. 
Their average age is 15.'** 

47% of them are girls and 8J% are white and from middle-and 
upper-middle income homes. 

18,000 juveniles consitute 75% of the missing persons listed by the 
National Crime In/ormation Center."* 
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Their survival rate is poor, their destiny 
ieopardized by the cruel realities of the street. 

Of the thousands of youngsters who literally disappear each year, 
some are known to be sold through the underground crime world at 
rates from $500 to $5,000 per child."' 

An estimated 44,000 find their way to Federally funded shelters.'" 

Runownys suffer from malnutrition, drug-related disorders, sexually 
transmitted diseases and other ailments, causing sickness and in 
some cases permanent damage to their health."* 

Thousands come into conflict with the law. 
In 1979, 152,866 children were arrested as runaways; over 40% , 
were 14 years old and younger."* 
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lUVENILF. JUSTICE 



«W 

¥ w hen does yesterday's victim become 
today's predator? How many more years must the 
/uvenile justice pro/ession hong its head in shame 
when the media loudly announces that some 
voung murderer ban been in the nysiem for yean 
before his crime? When will... we... wake up and 
realize that the media has been reporting on the 
same child, only at di^erent stages in that child's 
development? If a child learns very eorly in life 
that he or she cannot look to society for protection 
and justice, what is this child's reaction to that 
very society's anguished screams when some of its 
individual members reach an increasingly 
common status... that of vfclim."''* There are 
children in this country who are in serious 
trouble. 

Child abusers are the only criminals who 
produce their own victims— their children. 

Although di^cult to substantiate, estimates have been made that as 
many as 4 out of 5 convicts were abused children.**' 

Studies show that criminal offenders who 
commit an exceedingly large amount of violent 
offenses begin committing crimes well before 
age 16 and are more likely than other offenders 
to have spent a long time In juvenile facilities.*** 

A midyear 1982 analysis of the adult prison population shows a 
dramatic 6.0% in::rease in just six months. Annualized, thot is 
14.3%— 2 percentage points higher than in any previous year. 

Annual prison population growth has exceeded 10% only /our times 
since data collection began in 1926: 1927 (11.6%), 1939 (12.2%), 
1975 (10.1%), and 198l7ll.6%). 
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Among /actors contributing to the increose are economic conditions 
and a steadily increasing incarceration rate for young males ages 
20-29. 

The United States* incarceration rate is among the highest in the 
ivorld, exceeded only by the Soviet Union and South Afrlco*^ 

Although no similiar study is available on the rate of incarceration 
of juvenile offenders, data indicate nearly 48,000 childran and youth 
ivere confined in public juvenile custody /acilities on January 1, 
1982, at an annual cost o/ $16,512 per youth.^^ 

An estimated 28,000 more youth ivera held in private custody 
/acilities, costing $15,377 per juvenile annually 

Their average age is 15. 

The average length af stay for committed juveniles is nearly 6 
months. 

2,700 other youth ivere imprisoned in adult correction /acilitibs 
(1979 eslimalej.^ 
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ADOLESCENT PREGNANCY 



♦*I 

JLi is obvious thai a child whose birth is 
eagerly awaited has the best chance of getting a 
healthy start in li/e. A tvonCed ch'Id is far more 
likely than on untvonted one to enter a loving. 
nurturing home environment that encourages 
healthy graivth and development. Similarly, a 
women wha ivelcomes her pregnancy will 
prohobly adhere to the health practices necessary 
to increase the chances of a successful pregnancy 
outcome. Few would question, there/ore, that 
every child should be born ivanted and laved... "»> 
Often no more than a child herself, the adolescent 
is rarely prepored for the demands and 
responsibilities of caring far her baby. The harsh 
realities af low educational attainment, lock of 
economic support, inadequate child core and 
una//ardable housing produce even greater stress 
far the adolescent parent. There ore young 
parents in this country wha ore alone and in need 
af help. 

More than one million teenagers in the 
United States become pregnant every year. 

The number af births to adolescent women has remained fairly 
constant over the last few years— betiveen 550,000 and 570,000 
annually."* 

Although teenage birth rotes in this country have not increased, 
they ore still among the highest in the ivorfd. 

More than one in ten teenagers gets pregnant each year."* 

In the majority of cases, unmarried women 
who give birth are very young. • 
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Half of all births to unmarried women are to teenagers. 

In 1975, more than 52% o/ unmarried women giving birth were 20 
• years of age or younger, 29% were 17 years of age or younger. 

The proportion of all teenage women who have been premaritally 
pregnant increased from 9% in 1971, to 13% in 1976, to 16% in 
1979w» 

There has been an increase in the number of 
adolescents who keep their babies. 

Of the adolescents who gave birth in 1976, 96% Icept their babies 
(90% of white teens» almost 100% of Black teensj. 

In 1971, 87% had kept their babies (75% white teens, 94% Black 
teensJ>M 

Despite the effectiveness of family planning^ 
millions of unplanned pregnancies occur each 
year. 

There are an estimated 2.8 million unplanned pregnancies annually. 

Nearly 1.5 million pregnancies are terminated by abortion.*" 

375^000 abortions in 1979 were performed on teenagers. 

The rote of abortion for all women was 35.8 per 100 live births; for 
teenagers 15 to 19, it was 66.0 pei* 100 live births; and for those 
unfier age 15, it was 121.3 per 100 live birthc.*^ 

Almost 16 million women at risk of unwanted pregnancy are not 
receiving the health care necessary for the safe and effective use of 
contraception; 1.8 million are teenagers who need subsidized 
core.**^ 

Because they may not be fiilly mature 
physically or eiTiotionally, pregnant adolescents 
and their unborn children ara at great risk. 

One in ten of all pregnant teenagers receives no prenatal care or 
receives it late in the pregnancy. 

For pregnant teenagers under 15, one in ^ve receives late or no 
prenaim care.*** 

15% of all in/ants bom to children i ndf*r i5 years of age are low 
birth weight, the greotest percent o/ony age grouping.*** 

The ratio of fetal deaths to live births is 56% higher /or unmarried 
than marriea women, despite the overall reduction in fetal deaths in 
recent years.*** 
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Unmarried women giving birth— especially 
adolescents— are likely to need not only special 
medical car^ but also economic support. 

Nearly hoi/ of government expenditures through the Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children^APDCi is for households with women 
who were teenagers when their flni child was bom.<«* 

25% of all teenage mothers are currently receiving AFDC 
payments. MS 

Teenage mothers are less likely to complete 
high school. 

In 1980, 62% of teenage mothers had not graduated from high 
school. 

0.5% of them had not entered high school.M^ 

Nearly 30% of teenage ^maJes not enrolled in school aro 
unemployed.'^ 
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